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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Excursions in India: including an Account 
of a Voyage of 1200 Miles up the Ganges; of a 
Visit to Merut, Cawnpore, the City of Dethi, 
and other Places in Hindostan ; and of a Walk 
over the Himalaya Mountains to the Sources 
of the Jumna and the Ganges. By Captain 
Skinner. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1832. 
Colburn and Bentley. 

We have here another very lively and descrip- 

tive work on India ; not so minute in its details 


| hailstones were as large as hazel-nuts, and rat- 
tled upon the roof of my budgerow at a rate 
that made me fear it would be beaten in: heavy 
rain and the loudest thunder succeeded, while 
the lightning played so vividly about our 
thatched boats, that they appeared to be on 
fire. It was dreadfully dark, but the bursts ef 
| fire from all sides lit up our situation splendidly. 
The lightning did not appear to break from 
any one quarter of the heavens, the whole fir- 
mament was flame! it seemed to open every 
moment and disclose a sheet of living fire. 





of Mahometan rites and manners as that of} Many people were not able to reach their boats, 
Mrs. Meer Hassan, nor so thickly studded with |and were seen clinging to the posts to which 
hunting and shooting exploits as that of Captain | they were moored in perfect despair. Now and 


Mundy; but replete throughout with admirable | 
sketches of native scenes and native portraits, 
picturesque, amusing, and impressive. Indeed, 


Captain Skinner paints so well, that we almost | 


seem to be present at his hurried marches, 
Indian fairs, Oriental ceremonies, British en- 
campments, with all the varieties of traits with 
which he improves and embellishes these agree- 
able delineations. A more pleasant volume 
has not, for a long time, occupied our attention, 
or offered us more ready materials for an attrac- 
tive review: for old as the ground over which 
he has trodden is, he abounds with new matter. 

The Excursions begin with a voyage from 
Calcutta through the Sunderbunds to Dinapore, 
in which Captain Skinner’s budgerow was one 
of a fleet transporting a considerable number of 
troops. This mode of proceeding to the Ganges, 
through tiger-haunted jungles and forests im- 


then the cracking of a rope, and the breaking 


| 
| 





| 


each shop), are beyond all endurance. The 
trumpeting noises of the elephants, with the 
groaning of the camels, varied occasionally by 
the roaring of a leopard or a cheator, (which 
animals are led about the streets hooded to sell 
for the purposes of hunting,) with the un- 
ceasing beat of the tom-tom, the shrill pipe, 
and the cracked sound of the viol, accompanied 
by the worse voices of the singers, are enough 
to drive a moderately nervous person to desper- 
ation. Among the natives of Mahometan 
towns there seems to be a familiarity of man- 
ner that places every one in a moment at his 
ease. Ifa stranger enter the town and find a 
group engaged in any amusement, he will not 
scruple to join it instantly, and take as much 


away of a boat from its fastenings, added to the | interest in its pursuit as if he had known the 


the middle of the stream; the natives screamed 
for assistance which could not be granted, for 
|no one could tell precisely where they were 
|driving to; every description of thing seemed 
| to be travelling down the wind—hats, turbans, 
‘loose straw, broken cooking-pots, lighted wood, 
|and even fragments of the cooked messes. It 
|is a complete tragic-comic scene. It generally 
lasts in full force about half an hour, and then 
| dies gradually away, leaving the lightning, 
| which melts into a soft blue flame, to flicker on 
\the masts of the tossing boats for some time 
| longer.” 

| The next excursion is a trip to Delhi, where 
lagain we become spectators and actors rather 


|than readers, through the clever guidance of 


pending so imminently over the water as often|our author. Though often mentioned, we do 
to impede the navigation and damage the ves. | not recollect so good an account of Delhi, and 
sels, is placed before us by the narrative. We | of most eastern cities, as the following : 
select one passage. After leaving Comercolly,| ‘ Generally in the towns of. the East the 
where there is a very extensive silk factory, | streets are very narrow, and little better than 
Captain Skinner says, — |dark passages. In Grand Cairo, if you unfor- 
“We experienced the first north-west gales, | tunately meet a string of masked beauties upon 
and were destined to meet with a return of | donkeys, you must make a rapid retreat, or 
them every evening for at least a fortnight : | resign yourself to be squeezed to a mummy 
they always prevail in the month of March, at | against the wall for daring to stand in their 
the 10th of which we had arrived without seeing | course, if your curiosity should tempt you to 
the Ganges. The hurricanes are magnificent |do so. The Chandy Choke, in Delhi, is, how- 
both in their approach and retreat, but some- | ever, a great exception to this rule, and is per- 
what uncomfortable during their operation. | haps the broadest street in any city in the East. 
t boats were moored on the first night we | The houses in it have occasionally balconies in 
experienced one beneath a high bank of soft | front of them, in which the men sit, loosely ar- 
sand, that threatened every moment to fall | rayed in white muslin, smoking their hookahs ; 
upon us: wherever purchase could be found for | and women, who have forfeited all pretensions 
& Tope, one was fastened ; so that the vessels | to modesty, are sometimes seen unveiled, simi- 


were in a line, and made fast from every possi- | larly occupied. The din of so populous a place 


ble quarter. The sky had been some time dark- 
ening; we were prepared therefore for the on- 
set. Clouds of dust announced the approach, 
and filled our budgerows and the thatched 
ts, which rocked up and down as if they 
been at sea, and bumped each other at a 
most alarming rate. The boatmen and servants 
were all drawn up in front cooking their food, 
thinking no evil,’ when the storm burst: their 
res were soon extinguished, their cooking-pots 
overthrown, and their clothes’ and turbans cast 
down the wind: every one rushed on board as 
well ashecould. It blew tremendously, and a 
Violent storm of hail accompanied the wind; the 


jis very great, for every house seems as well 
|furnished as a hive of bees. The population 
is nearly 200,000 souls, in an area of seven 
miles in circumference, which is the extent of 
the wall of modern Delhi. The great pecu- 
liarity of an eastern town is, that every thing 
is done in public: the people talk as loudly as 
they can, and sometimes, when engaged in un- 
important matters, seem to be scolding each 
other in the most outrageous manner: the 
neighing of horses, the lowing of cattle, the 
creaking of cart-wheels, and the ‘clinking of 
pewterers’ hammers’ (for all occupations are 
carried on in a little open space in front of 








confusion ; several got loose and drifted into | members of it all his life; and then, perhaps, 


tendering his pipe to one of the party, or re- 
ceiving one from it—a sure sign of intended 
hospitality—sit down and relate his history with 
as much frankness as if he had met a brother. 
The houses are generally irregular in their con- 
struction, and not unfrequently curiously deco- 
rated. Different-coloured curteins hang before 
the doors ; variegated screens serve as blinds 
to the-windows; and the custom of hanging 
clothes, particularly scarfs of every hue, pink, 
blue, yellow, green, and white, on the tops of 
the houses to dry, make them look as gay as a 
ship on a gala-day with all its colours flying. 
The clouds of dust from the number of equi- 
pages, with the insects that surround the 
pastry-cooks’ shops, are the most intolerable 
plagues of all. ‘The rancid smell of the nasty- 
looking mixtures that are constantly in course 
of manufacture before you, with the general 
stench of the town, is a sign that it is seldom 
indeed that a ‘musk caravan from Koten 
passes through it.’ I think, in the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, there is a story of a 
princess threatening to have a confectioner be- 
headed, if he did not put pepper in his; tart- 
lets. However despotia it may appear in this 
ladys I cannot help thinking it a just satire 
upon the pastry of the East; for to season it 
out of all taste of its own fundamental ingre- 
dients, is the only way to make it palatable. 
This cook, I think, nearly fell a martyr to the 
honour of his profession, and refused to be 
dictated to; and I do not believe any thing 
would induce his brethren of the present day to 
improve their confectionary. Riding through 
the town requires much management and some 
skill. It is necessary to shout, push, and kick 
the whole way to warn the multitude to get 
out of the road. Occasionally you have to 
‘squeeze past a string of loaded camels, or start 
away from a train of elephants ; and if your 
horse be frightened at these last animals, 
which is frequently the case, it needs some 
ingenuity to avoid being plunged into the 
cauldrons, which simmer, on each side of the 
way, in front of the cooks’ shops. The fear 
is mutual very often; and the elephants, in 
attempting to escape from the approach of a 
horseman, may well be supposed to throw the 
whole street into a fine confusion. In one of 
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my strolls through the city on horseback, I 
‘was nearly swept away by a species of simoom, 
caused by the progress, through the dusty 
town, of some important personage travelling 
in state. When overtaken by such a storm, it 
is a long time before you can recover either 
your sight or position. The idle cause of all 
this tumult was reposing quietly in a shining, 
yellow palanquin, tricked out with gilt mould- 
ing in every possible direction. He was pre- 
ceded by a large retinue of strange-looking 
beings, mounted on horses and dromedaries, 
and dressed in the most fantastic style. The 
animals were covered with scarlet housings, 
bound by gold lace, their bridles studded with 
shells ; round their necks were collars of gold 
or silver, with little drops hanging to them, 
that kept time most admirably with their jog- 
ging measure. The camels were likewise 
adorned with bells. The riders were in large 
cloth dresses, caftans, reaching from their 
necks to their heels, open only on each side, 
from the hip downwards, for the conve. 
nience of sitting on horseback. These were 
fastened round the waist by a cotton shawl, 
either of white or green, in several folds. The 
common colours of the coats were red and 
yellow. A cimetar hung by their sides, and 
ry | bore matchlocks upon their right shoulders, 
A helmet, sometimes of steel, and sometimes 
of tin, pressed close to the head, in shape not 
unlike a dish-cover ; a pair of jack-boots reach- 
ing to the knee, and fitting quite tight to the 
leg; the loose trousers gathered above, giving 
to the thigh the appearance of being the seat of 
a dropsy ; and a pair of spurs, resembling two 
rusty weather-cocks, completed the equipment 
of these splendid retainers. Then followed a 
mass of servants on foot, some naked, and some 
with their limbs bare and bodies covered. 





during their meals, the others, having satisfied 
their own appetites, are busily engaged in 
preparing for the animals under their care ; 
the camels are returning loaded with branches 
of the peepul for themselves; while the ele- 
phants, who have just received the call, are 
shuffling, with as much liveliness as they can 
express by their action, to a distant part of the 
ground where their cakes of meal, well baked, 
are spread out for them. A certain number is 
allotted to each; a fourth of which is destined 
for the cooly; who assists the mahout, or 
driver, in the care of him, and whose duty it 
is to bake the cakes and administer them, 
which is by no means a hasty operation. Each 
cooly puts the food into the elephant’s mouth 
with his own hands, and waits quietly by his 
side till he has swallowed one mouthful, ready 
to introduce the next. The portion intended 
for himself he first shews to the animal, and 
pretending to receive his assent to the appro- 
priation, lays it aside; and such is the sagacity 
of the elephant, that it is not too much to say 
he seems to understand the arrangement. One 
of the most striking features in the character 
of the East Indian is, the great devotion each 
on bestows upon his particular business. 
his arises, no doubt, from the division into 
castes, which having first introduced, now 
fosters the belief in the necessity of hereditary 
occupations. The Mahometans themselves, 
although privileged by their religion to be 
exempt from such restrictions, are not entirely 
free from the belief; and it is not uncommon 


to hear a low-born and uneducated person as- | 


sert the privilege of his caste, when asked to 
do what he feels any repugnance from obeying. 
Each member, therefore, of that mighty race 
which sprang from Brahmah’s foot — the race 
of mechanics — devotes all his energies to that 


Neen 
gorged epicure, who thinks it necessary to 
gratify his palate, even when his stomach is 
gone. A string of horses at feeding-time pre. 
sents rather a disagreeable than an teresting 
sight.” 

Our author went to the fair at Hurdwar 
where the Ganges first issues from its mountain 
throne to pursue its sweeping march of 1200 
miles to the sea, and which is accordingly 
hallowed by eastern mythology and living 
rites. 

“It is not (he tells us) an easy matter to 
describe the singular scene that is exhibited at 
the fair of Hurdwar, where the Hindoos assem. 
ble in countless multitudes, to combine, as the 
every where contrive so admirably to do, their 
spiritual and temporal pursuits. For several 
miles before we reached it, we had passed 
thousands of people in every description of 
vehicle hastening towards it. They were of 
all ages, all costumes, and all complexions: no 
spot upon earth can produce so great a variety 
of the human race at one assemblage, and it 
would be impossible to enumerate the articles 
of different sorts, or even the countries that 
produce them, offered for sale in the streets, 
The merchants in their own languages praise 
their own commodities, and make a confusion 
of tongues highly bewildering to a learned 
pundit, but to a European ‘ confusion worse 
confounded.’ There are horses from all parts 
of the globe, elephants, camels, and buffalos, 
cows, and sheep of every denomination, thickly 





crowded together; dogs, cats, and monkeys, 
leopards, bears, and cheators; sometimes the 
cubs of a tigress, and always from the elk to 
the mouse deer, every species of that animal. 
Shawls from Cashmere, and woollen cloths 
, from England, are displayed on the same stall; 
;coral from the Red Sea, agate from the Guz- 


They carried sheathed swords in their hands, | particular branch that was followed and handed |zerat, precious stones from Ceylon, gums and 


and shouted out the titles of their lord, at fre-| down to him, generally unimproved, by a long spices from Arabia, assafotida and rose-water 


quent intervals, 


in their passage through the line of fathers. Those men who attend to the from Persia, brought by the natives of each 


city. They were followed by the stud, each horse | care of animals are so identified with all their country to the mart, lie by the side of watches 


beautifully caparisoned and led be 

then came the elephants with their she 
trappings, gilt howdahs, and umbrellas of gol 
or silver tissue. The palanquin, bearing the 
owner of these motley assemblages, at length 
appeared, and he was followed we guard 
similar to the one that preceded Ata 
distance these processions look very grand, | 
particularly the elephants and their castles ; 
but when near there is a t deal of tawdry | 
and ill-assorted tinsel. is kenaee of the 


and their charges appear so fully to understand 
them, that you may fancy they take part, par- 
ticularly the elephants, in the conversation of 
their keepers. Sometimes the mahout gains 
such an influence over this animal, that he 
may be suspected of having compelled the af- 
fections by ‘ spells and medicines bought of 
mountebanks.’ Some fault had been found, 
not long ago, with the driver of a baggage- 
elephant belonging to my regiment, and he 


party add greatly to the interest of the scene, | was dismissed. The elephant had received his 
by exhibiting their evolutions upon the line of lesson, and would not suffer another to come 
their route. Some tilt at each other with their; near him. Several were procured one after 
spears ; and others affect to pursue, with drawn | the other, with excellent characters for kind- 
swords, the runaways of the party, who, in ness and management, but the gentlest crea- 
their turn, chase their followers back into the|ture seemed suddenly transformed into the 
ranks, In the management of the horse, and | most ungovernable. A month had passed 
the use of the spear, the natives are generally | without any return to rule, when the dis. 
very skilful; but some of the irregular cavalry | charged driver was again taken into service, 
of the country excel all belief in these exercises, | and the elephant, delighted to see him, became 
They will gallop at a tent-peg, stuck firmly | once more fit to use. I have known the same 
into the ground, and divide it with the point of | tricks played with horses. They generally are 
the spear, not abating their speed in the least ;| unable to feed themselves, so dependant are 
and I have seen a troop of men, one after the | they upon their grooms, when first bought 
other, break a bottle with a ball from their from a native merchant, from their being ac. 
matchlocks, while flying past at a racing = ;customed to be crammed from the hand. As 

On the river, after departing from Delhi, |the natives like to see a horse shaking with 
Capt. S. describes an interesting festival, called | fat, and his coat shining like glass, they stuff 


the Bhearer, and accompanied by the sailing of | 
innumerable little floats with lights and flowers, 
which we regret we must pass over, to copy 
another of the author's descriptive bits. 

‘* Dinner is over; and while the more pre- 
cise and scrupulous are undergoing their ablu- 
tions, in as picturesque parties as they formed 


him three times a-day with an extremely nasty- 
looking mixture of meal and oil, and several 
sorts of spices, which they put into his mouth, 
having previously kneaded it into little balls. 
They assist the mastication with their fingers, 
and the poor animals undergo the operation 
with as little appearance of appetite as a well- 


@ groom ; | habits, that they seem to think of nothing else, 'from France, pickles from China, sauces from 


England, and perfume from Bond-street and 
the Rue St. Honoré. I have seen a case of 
French rouge, and henna for the fingers of an 
eastern fair, selling in adjoining booths; anti- 
‘mony to give languor to an Oriental eye, and 
all the embellishments of a European toilet! 
In roaming through the fair you are amused 
by the tricks of the eastern jockeys: here one 
is ambling on a richly caparisoned horse, with 
necklaces of beads and bangles of silver, dis- 
playing his paces with the utmost dexterity; 
another is galloping as hard as he can, to 
shew how admirably he can bring him on his 
haunches; while a third lets his horse loose, 
and calls him by a whistle, to prove his do- 
cility. Elephants and camels are exhibiting 
at the same time their several graces and ac- 
complishments; while a Persian, with a brood 
of the beautiful cats of his country, stands 
quietly by to attract you with his quadrupeds, 
if you should fail in making a bargain for the 
larger ones. The dealers invariably ask ten 
times as much as they mean to take, and vary 
their demands as they gather from your coun- 
tenance your anxiety or indifference for the 
purchase. It is not uncommon for a horse- 
dealer to fall, in the course of a few moments, 
in his demand, from ten to one thousand 
rupees. When the bargain is about to be con- 
cluded, the buyer and the seller throw a cloth 
over their hands, and naming a price, ance 
by the pressure of certain joints how any 
they are making towards its termination. j ’ 
this means, in the midst of a crowd, they “ 
in secret; and it is laughable to see, through 
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an affected air of carelessness, how deeply they 
are interested. During their great attention 
to worldly matters, they are not forgetful of the | 
object of the Hurdwar meeting: crowds | 
succeeding crowds move all day towards the 
Ghaut, and no minute of the twenty-four | 
hours passes without being marked by the 
cleanly rites of the worship of Gunga: the| 
devout bathers of all sexes assemble in thou- 
sands, and perform their ablutions with so 
perfect a sincerity and indifference to appear- | 
ance, that they seem nearly ignorant whether | 
they are clad or not. The Ghaut presents as | 
singular and motley a sight as the fair itself: 
Europeans lounging on the backs of elephants | 
to witness the bathing— Brahmins busy in col- | 
lecting the tribute—religious mendicants dis- | 
playing every species of indecency and dis-| 
tortion—and Christian ministers anxiously and 
industriously distributing to the pilgrims copies 
of the Scriptures, translated into their various | 
languages. Some of these excellent men — for | 
no difficulty or labour stays them in their 
heavenward course —sit in the porches of the 
temples, with baskets of tracts by their sides, 
giving them to all who approach: the number 
so disseminated must be very great, for every 
person is attracted to the seat of the mis- 
sionary, as he passes from the river to complete 
his devotion at the temple. We hear very 
little of Hindoo conversion, and many who 
have not had the opportunity of witnessing the 
zeal and perseverance of our missionaries may 
imagine that they slumber on their posts. But 
theirs is a silent way, and their endeavours, 
though little seen or heard, have, under the 
Divine assistance, produced some effect. It 
would be enlarging on a well-known tale to 
dwell upon the sorrows that a Hindoo must 
bear, and the struggles he must make, before 
hecan renounce his religion, * * * 
“There are a great many elephants in the 
woods, in this part of India, but they are not 
so much esteemed as those which come from a 
warmer latitude; we have not met with any, 
although sometimes they are to be seen fre- 
quently enough, and have been known to come 
down and attack the tame ones. When they 
are met in herds they are not prone to mis- 
chief; but a solitary one, driven perhaps for 
some breach of law from its associates, is gene- 
rally ready to offend. It is somewhat appal- 
ling, when not quite prepared for the onset, to 
hear the crackling of the wood, as a wild herd 
rushes through it. In travelling through 
Assam, I have heard that this is frequentl 
experienced. And in the interior of Ceylon, 
have listened myself with astonishment to the 
tremendous sound. The elephants sometimes 
display a great deal of humour in their attacks. 
ter having routed the party, who generally 
tave their goods behind, they amuse them- 
‘elves by a most minute examination of them. 
and take real pleasure in their destruction, 
remember a narrow pass in the kingdom of 
Kandy being a long time guarded by one ele- 
phant, who determined to allow no one to go 
through it without paying him tribute. On 
fe se appearing at the mouth of it, he had 
nigntened a cooly laden with jaggray, a pre- 
ag of sugar; the fellow, throwing his 
. tthen down, ran away. The elephant picked 
ni and finding it excellent, resolved upon 
ye a similar tax upon all future travellers. 
© pass was on the highway to Kandy, he 
= not have chosen a better position for his 
ox yt and ‘ no trust,’ although not written 
bh - j S gate, was distinctly enough notified 
pi passengers, The circumstance soon be- 
© generally known, and no cooly ventured 





SS 
to pass that way without having prepared a sop| exist. The passion of gain, like all other pas. 
for the Cerberus who guarded it.” sions, increases with indulgence, and thus do 
But here we must halt; and propose next | we find those who dwell on beaten roads, more 
week to resume our march, under the enter-| rapacious than those in whom the desire is 
taining command of Captain Skinner. latent, for want of use. Our host of Duerck~ 
: — heim offered a pledge, in his honest counte- 
The Heidenmauer ; or, the Benedictines. By nance, independent air, and frank manner, 
the Author of the ‘“‘ Prairie,” the ‘* Bravo,” | of his also being above the usual mercenary 
&c. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1832. Colburn | schemes of another portion of the craft, who, 
and Bentley. , oe ~ places of little resort, endeavoured 
WE have not these volumes in a sufficiently to take their revenge of fortune, by shewing 
perfect state to pronounce a decided opinion on that they look upon every post-carriage as an 
their merits; but this we must say, that we especial god-send. He hada garden, too, into 
are exceedingly pleased with what we have, which he invited us to enter, while the horses 
read, and think | that the Heidenmauer (the) were changing, in a way that shewed he was 
Heathen Wall”—not to suffer this name to} simply desirous of being benevolent, and that 
be a puzzle to the circulating libraries) is | he cared little whether we stayed an hour or a 
spirited picture of those feudal times in Ger-| —_ In short, his manner was of an artless, 
rap when the en were beginning to kind, —— and winning character, that 
eel rather than to know their influence; when | strongly reminded us of home, and which at 
the usurpations of Rome began to tremble to once established an agreeable confidence that is 
their fall, and the doctrines of Luther first to of an invaluable moral effect. Though too ex~ 
awaken the minds of men. A very pleasant/|perienced blindly to confide in national cha- 
introduction is prefixed. Take one day for a/racteristics, we liked, too, his appearance of 
sample. P | German faith, and more than all were we 
“Tt was a bright autumnal | when we re-| pleased with the German neatness and comfort, 
turned to the left bank of the Rhine, on the | of which there were abundance, unalloyed by 
way to Paris. The wishes of the invalid had the swaggering pretension that neutralises the 
— e ge eed whe wages _ we a — Mom conang penges, a patie cn 
© penetrate the mountains which bound the; The house was not a beer-drinking, smoking 
Palatinate on its south-western side, and to| caravanserai, like many hotels in that quarter 
reach Kaiserslautern, on the great Napoleon | of the world; but it had detached pavilions in 
road, before the hour of rest. The main object | the ye in which the wearied traveller 
had been accomplished, and as with all who) might, in sooth, take his rest. With such in- 
have effected their purpose, the principal desire | ducements before our eyes, we determined to 
was to be at home. A few posts convinced us remain, and we were not long in instructing 
that repose was still necessary to the invalid. | the honest burgher to that effect. The decision 
This ——: 7 = I tat wary is ig — as hl oe ee ana aayacr 
came too late, for we had already crossed the | the immortal Falsta egan to see the pro- 
plain of the Palatinate, and were drawing near | spects of taking ‘ mine ease in mine inn’ with- 
to the chain ofmountains just mentioned, which | out having a pocket picked. The carriage was 
are a branch of the Vosges, and are known in | soon housed, and the baggage in the chambers. 
the country as the Haart. We had made no) Notwithstanding the people of the house spoke 
calculations for such an event, and hg ex-) — 4- = —e modest a the 
Enis eolated portion of the kingdom of Bavaris.| agreeably to our habit to the time of dinner 
I was just bitterly regretting our precipitation, | though we had enjoyed frequent capranes 
when the church-tower of Duerckheim peered | of remarking that in Germany a meal is never 
above the vineyards ; for, on fotting nearer to | unseasonable. Disregarding hints, which ap. 
the base of the hills, the land became slightly a suggested ry baggy than the 
wenn - vine — ve Ane | ove ° gain, our bop oe or ne 
approac the village or borough promised | named, and, by way of changing the subjec 
little, but we had the word of the postilion that | I asked, —‘ Did I not see some ruins, on the 
the post-house was an inn fit for a king, and as | adjoining mountain, as we entered the village ?” 
. the ie ~4 en no — eulogium |‘ We — np yam a city, a ows 
than a flourish of the whip, an eloquent ex-| rejoined our host of the Ox; ‘ though none o 
pression of pleasure for a German of his class. | the largest, the time has been when it was a 
We debated the question of proceeding, or of|capital !’”’ It is the history of this site which 
stopping, in a good deal of doubt, to the mo-| originates the ensuing story. 
ment when the carriage drew up before the} The following scene of penance, for an attack 
sign of the Ox. A substantial-looking burgher |upon a powerful monastery, appears to us best 
came forth to receive us. There was the pledge calculated for separate extract; it is a most 
of good = the oe Sane of a | Tr picture . — per of a er a 
person, which was not badly typified by the} e ancient church of Einsiedlen (for the 
sign; and the hale, hearty character of his hospi-| building has since been replaced by another 
tality removed all suspicion of the hour of|still larger and more magnificent) had been 
reckoning. If he who travels much is a gainer | raised around the spot where the cell of Saint 
in knowledge of mankind, he is sure to be a| Meinard originally stood. The chapel, reputed 
loser in the charities that sweeten life. Con.| to have been consecrated by angels, was in this 
stant intercourse We men + ge - in the habit | an cell, and the una a in ay centre 
of seeing strange faces, who only dispose of | of the more modern edifice. Itwassmall incom- 
their services to those that are likely never to | parison with the pile which held it, but of sufti- 
need —_ Sek of ert a {pag - to admit of hy sein eg and 
removed from most of the responsibilities and |to contain many rich offerings of the pious. 
affinities of a more permanent intercourse, ex-| The whole was encased in marble, blackened 
hibits the selfishness of our nature in its least|by time and the exhalations of lamps; while 
attractive form. Policy may suggest a speci-|the front, and part of the sides, permitted a 
ous blandishment of air, to conceal the ordinary | view of the interior through openings that 
design on the pocket of the stranger ; but it is| were protected by gratings curiously and ela- 
in the nature of things that the design should sovendiy wrought. In the farther and dark 
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extremity of this sacred chapel were the images 
of the Mother and Child. Their dresses, as is 
usual at all much-worshipped shrines, were 
loaded with precious stones and plates of gold. 
The face of each had a dark and bronzed colour 
resembling the complexion of the far east, but 
which, probably, is a usage connected with the 
association of an origin and destiny that are 
superhuman. The whole was illuminated by 
strong lights, in lamps of silver-gilt ; and the 
effect, to a mind indisposed to doubt, was im- 
pressive, and of a singularly mysterious in- 
fluence. e ° = 

‘¢ The sacristy was empty, and they awaited 
still in silence, while the music of the organ an- 
nounced the retiring procession of the monks. 
After some delay, a door opened, and the Abbot 
of Einsiedlen, accompanied by Bonifacius, ap- 
peared. They were alone, with the exception 
of the treasurer of the abbey ; and as the place 
was closed, the interview that now took place 
was no longer subject to the vulgar gaze. 
‘ Thou art Emich, count of Hartenburg- 
Leiningen,’ said the prelate, distinguishing the 
noble, spite of his mean attire, by a single 
glance of an eye accustomed to scan its equals ; 
‘a penitent at our shrine for wrongs done the 
church, and for dishonour to God?’ ‘I am 
Emich of Leiningen, holy abbot !’ ‘ Dost thou 
disclaim the obligation to be here?’ ‘ Anda 

nitent ;’ the words ‘ for being here’ being 

itterly added in a mental reservation. The 
abbot regarded him sternly, for he disliked the 
reluctance of his tongue. Taking Bonifacius 
apart, they consulted together for a few mi- 
nutes; then returning to the group of pil- 
grims, he resumed: ‘ Thou art now in a land 
that listeneth to no heresies, Herr von Har- 
tenburg, and it would be well to remember 
thy vow and thy object.” ‘ Hast thou aught 
to say?’ Emich slowly undid his scrip, 


and sought his offerings among its scanty 


contents. “This crucifix was obtained by a 
noble of my house, when a crusader. It is of 
jasper, as thou seest, reverend abbot, and is not 
otherwise wanting in valuable additions.’ The 
abbot bowed in the manner of one indifferent 
to the richness of the boon, signing to the trea- 
surer to accept the gift. There was then a 
brief pause. ‘ This censer was the gift of a 
noble far less possessed than thee !’ said he who 
kept the treasures of the abbey, with an em- 
phasis that could not easily be mistaken. 
* Thy zeal outstrippeth the limbs of a weary 
man, brother. Here is a diamond that hath 
been heir-loom of my house a century. ’T'was 
an emperor's gift!’ ‘It is well bestowed on 
Our Lady of the Hermits ; though she can boast 
of far richer offerings from names less known 
than thine.’ Emich now hesitated, but only 
for an instant, and then laid down another 
gift. ‘ This vessel is suited to thy offices,’ he 
said, ‘being formed for the altar’s services.’ 
‘ Lay the cup aside,’ sternly and severely in- 
terrupted Bonifacius ; ‘it cometh of Limburg !’ 
Emich coloured, more in anger than in shame, 
however, for in that age plunder was one of 
the speediest and most used means of acquiring 
wealth. He eyed the merciless abbot fiercely, 
but without speaking. ‘I have no more,’ he 
said; ‘ the wars, the charges of my house, and 
gold given the routed brotherhood, have left 
me poor!’ The treasurer turned to Heinrich 
with an eloquent expression of countenance. 
* Thou wilt remember, master treasurer, that 
there is no longer any question of a powerful 
baron,’ said the burgomaster ; ‘ but that the 
little I have to give cometh of a poor and sad- 
dled town. First, we offer our wishes and our 
prayers ; secondly, we present, in all humility, 





and with the wish they may prove acceptable, 
these spoons, which may be of use in some of 
thy many ceremonies; thirdly, this candle- 
stick, which, though small, is warranted to be 
of pure gold by jewellers of Frankfort; and, 
lastly, this cord, with which seven of our chief 
men have grievously and loyally scourged 
themselves, in reparation of the wrong done 
thy brethren.’ All these offerings were graci- 
ously received, and the monk turned to the 
others. It is unnecessary to repeat the differ- 
ent donations that were made by the inferiors 
who came from the castle and the town. That of 
Gottlob was, or pretended to be, the offending 
horn which had so irreverently been sounded 
near the altar of Limburg, and a piece of gold. 
The latter was the identical coin he had ob- 
tained from Bonifacius in the interview which 
led to his arrest, and the other was a cracked 
instrument that the roguish cowherd had often 
essayed among his native hills without the least 
success. In after-life, when the spirit of reli- 
gious party grew bolder, he often boasted of the 
manner in which he had tricked the Benedic- 
tines by bestowing an instrument so useless. 
Ulrike made her offering with sincere and 
meek penitence. It consisted of a garment for 
the image of the Virgin, which had been 
chiefly wrought by her own fair hands, and on 
which the united tributes of her townswomen 
had been expended in the way of ornaments, 
and in stones of inferior price. The gift was 
graciously received, for the community had 
been well instructed in the different characters 
of the various penitents. ‘ Hast thou aught 
in honour of Maria ?’? demanded the treasurer 
of Lottchen. The widowed and childless wo- 
man endeavoured to speak, but her power failed 
her. She laid upon the table, however, a 
neatly-bound and illuminated missal; a cap, 
that seemed to have no particular value, except 
its tassel of gold and green, and a hunting 
horn ; all of which, with many others of the 
articles named, had made part of the load borne 
on the furniture of the ass. ‘ These are un- 
usual gifts at our shrine!’ muttered the monk. 
‘ Reverend Benedictine,’ interrupted Ulrike, 
nearly breathless in the generous desire to avert 
pain from her friend, ‘ they are extorted from 
her who gives like drops of blood from the 
heart. This is Lottchen Hintermayer, of 
whom thou hast doubtless heard.” The name 
of Lottchen Hintermayer had never reached 
the treasurer’s ear, but the sweet and persua- 
sive manner of Ulrike prevailed. The monk 
bowed, and he seemed satisfied. The next that 
advanced was Meta. The Benedictines all 
appeared struck by the pallid colour of her 
cheek, and the vacant, hopeless expression of 
an eye that had lately been so joyous. ‘ The 
journey hath been hard upon our daughter,’ 
said the princely abbot with gentleness and 
concern. ‘She is young, reverend father,’ 
answered Ulrike; ‘ but God will temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb.’ The abbot looked 
surprised, for the tones of the mother met his 
ear with an appeal as touching as that of the 
worn countenance of the girl. ‘Is she thy 
child, good pilgrim ?? ‘ Father, she is; Hea- 
ven make me grateful for its blessed gift!’ 
Another gaze from the wondering priest, and 
he gave place to the treasurer, who advanced 
to receive the offering. The frame of Meta 
trembled violently, and she placed a hand to 
her bosom. Drawing forth a paper, she laid it 
simply before the monk, who gazed at it in 
wonder. ‘ What is this?’ he asked. ‘ It is 
the image of a youth rudely sketched.’ ‘It 
meaneth, father,’ half whispered Ulrike, ‘ that 
the heart which loved him now belongs to 





LL 
God!" The abbot bowed, hastily signing to 
the inferior to accept the offering; and he 
walked aside to conceal a tear that started to 
his eye. Meta at that moment fell upon her 
mother’s breast, and was borne silently from 
the sacristy.” 

There is a most touching and natural scene 
between the baron and the burgomaster’s wife; 
but, more connected with the progress of the 
tale, we would only point it out to the reader’s 
attention ; and must now leave the Heiden. 
mauer till next week, when we shall be better 
able to offer our praise to it as a whole. Cer. 
tainly Mr. Cooper loses no attraction on new 
ground. 





Boucher’s Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words. Part I. London, 1832. Black 
and Co. 

THE name of Boucher is so associated with 

the history of the early language and literature 

of England, that it is unnecessary to explain 
to many of our readers the nature of the col. 
lections which he formed, especially as they 
have been described in our pages, though some 
time ago. To more general readers, however, 
it may be requisite to mention that he was 
rector of Epsom,—that he was a student and 

a scholar,— that, for the greater part of a long 

life, he devoted himself towards the formation 

of what he, in common with others, felt to be 

a desideratum, a glossary to early English 

writers. The sources from which he derived 

his information were authentic; they consist 
of our old chronicles, our early poets, romances, 
and plays. He examined our ancient legal 
documents, and extracted from them such un- 
common words and phrases as had perished 
since the era of their composition. Nor was 
it to written authorities alone that he confined 
his attention: he knew that much, very 
much, of the early language of England is 
preserved in the daily parlance of our rustics, 
and that the dialect spoken by them is not, as 
is too frequently imagined, a tissue of bar- 
barisms, but a portion of the once-authorised 
language of our ancestors. Impressed with a 
conviction of their value, he was a zealous and 
successful collector of provincialisms; and by 
the frequent opportunities he had of residing 
in various parts of the country, he became ac- 
quainted with the different aspects assumed by 
dialects in distinct localities, by a comparison 
of which he detected their original formation. 
After having spent many years in collecting 
and preparing his work, and after the greater 
portion of it was ready for the press, the 
labours of Mr. Boucher were terminated by 
death. A specimen of this Glossary, con- 
taining the letter A, which appeared under 
many disadvantages a short period after the 
decease of its highly-gifted author, is well 
known to those who investigate the history of 

our language; and its merits are of such a 

nature as to secure for Mr. Boucher a high 

rank in the estimation of English philologists. 
After the lapse of more than twenty years, 
a portion of this collection is at length 
made public; and it will be seen by the 
title that the editorial care of the publica- 
tion has been intrusted to gentlemen, who, 
from a similarity of pursuits, are qualified to 
do it justice. It will also be remarked ~~ 

it is proposed to embody with the labours 0 

Mr. Boucher the result of the numerous I~ 

vestigations which have been made into early 

English literature since his death. It is ne- 

that we should advert to the nature of 
these additions. In general, the examples ad- 

duced in them, in the part before us, appear t 
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be taken from writers of an earlier era of our 
Janguage than that which is commonly used 
for the purpose of philological investigation ; 
and this circumstance enables the inquirer to 
detect the principle of the formation of words, 
which, in the dress of a subsequent age, have 
frequently become so disguised as to elude dis- 
covery. Use has been made of the manuscripts 
of the British Museum, and a considerable 
number of the extracts given from them have 
a value beyond that of barely elucidating the 
word under which they are cited; for they 
contain curious notices of dress, customs, diet, 
household regulations, and other subjects 
equally interesting. We allude to the curious 
articles ambrie, ane, anneal antic, ape, aroint, 
arvel-bread, assay, Auld-Nick, and others. 

But we must, before referring to them by 
way of illustration, mention the Introduction, 
which, with some repetitions, and, we think, 
questionable hypotheses, is a very sensible and 
able essay. Speaking of the absence of dialect 
in the language of Rome, Ireland, and Ame- 
rica, the author observes — 

“Terence, the only dramatic writer of any 
reputation in the best age of Roman literature, 
seems to disdain any such adventitious aids. 
So far from adapting his language to his cha- 
racters, his ‘ Davus’ is distinguished not only 
for extraordinary sagacity and shrewdness, but 
speaks as correct, as pure, and as elegant Latin 
as any of the other personages. This singular 
absence of dialect is an extraordinary trait in 
the character of this extraordinary people ; and 
seems directly to contradict what I had con- 
ceived to be a fact without a single exception, 
viz. that wherever a people and a speech were 
cultivated, there dialect would certainly be 
found. Whereas we have now found not only 
that untutored savages speak in a great variety 
of dialects, but that there has been at least one 
instance of a cultivated and highly-improved 
people who had little or none. Few such 
cases, I believe, occur in the history of the 
world. I ought perhaps to except the United 
States of America, in which dialect is hardly 
known; unless some scanty remains of the 
croaking, guttural idioms of the Dutch, still 
observable near New York; the Scotch-Irish, 
as it used to be called, in some of the back 
settlers of the Middle States; and the whining, 


canting drawl brought by some republican, | 


liverian, and Puritan emigrants from the 
West of England, and still kept up by their 
undegenerated descendants of New England, 
may be called dialects. To a certain degree, 
Ireland also is in a similar predicament : there 
are some, but they are inconsiderable, diversi- 
ues, in the native Irish; and this too is 
nearly the case as to their English. I can no 
otherwise account for this peculiarity in the 
history either of the Romans, the North Ame- 
nicans, or the Irish, than by referring it to the 
peculiarities that prevailed in the history of 
‘eir first population. The first settlers of 
England consisted of various tribes from the 
continent, slowly coalescing into one nation ; 
Whilst her colonies in Ireland and in America 
trace their original to a few active English 
tities, London, Chester, Bristol, and the like ; 
Whose phrases and accents are yet discoverable 
i the speech of the colonists. In Virginia, 
one of the oldest of the British settlements, we 
still hear such terms as holp for help, mought 
dean and several others now become 
i —- here, but which were in full currency 
Dub : time when that colony was first planted. 
ubl . — = Ie the Cheshire and Lan- 

: Speech ; whilst the Cork accent is a 
mixture of the brogue and Bristol, a most 


disgusting union. It has all the laziness of 
the brogue, joined to the pertness of Somerset- 
shire; a marriage of contraries, that produces 
a very deformed offspring.” 

In another part the author is very severe on 

the American tongue, with its innovation; but 
as many of the words he quotes are now 
equally rife in England, we suppose that had 
he lived to our day (as is hinted in a note) he 
would have spared these remarks against ‘* to 
advocate,” ‘‘demoralising,”’ ** to progress” (still 
| unadopted), ‘* grades,”’ “* memorialised,”’ ** the 
| alone minister,’ * influential,” &c. &c. By 
the by, we see he uses the noun ‘ spread” 
| himself. We shall only quote farther from 
| the Introduction a brief view of the Saxon 
language. 

*¢ Tt has been usual to divide and distinguish 
the prevalence of the Saxon speech in this 
kingdom by three epochs; and Hickes has 
marked them with great accuracy and pre- 
cision. The first is that which was spoken, 
for a space of at least 300 years, from their 
first settlement among the Britons, to the 
coming in of the Danes; when, borrowing 
from, as well as lending to, their new co- 
patriots, the Britons and the Picts, it is pro- 
bable the purity, if not the simplicity, of both 
was for a while impaired by such random in- 
terchanging. The language of this period may 
be called the Britanno-Saxon. The next is 
the Dano-Saxon, which prevailed, and more 
jespecially so in the northern parts of the 
jisland, for a space of 274 years, till it gave 
; way to the Norman-Saxon, which commenced 
jat the Conquest, and lasted till the time of 
|Henry II. Of the language in the first of 
| these periods, no specimens now remain, ex- 
|cepting a small metrical fragment of the ge- 

nuine Cedmon, inserted in Alfred’s version of 

| the * Venerable Bede’s Ecclesiastical History,’ 
lib. iv. cap. 24; and which Cedmon is said 
| miraculously to have composed, when dream- 
ing, notwithstanding its actually being neither 
more nor less than a translation from the 
| Latin; of which language the idiom is pre- 
served even in this rude version. The reader 
| will find a copy of this curious piece in ‘ Hickes’s 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar,’ i. 187 ; and another, 
|differing materially in its orthography, in 
¢ Wanley’s Antiquitates Literature Septentri- 
| onalis,’ p. 287. But this is not the case as to 
the others; and such was their extreme inat- 
tention either to correctness or elegance, during 
the dominion of those little less than savage 
tribes, composed of the scum and the dregs of 
various nations,— but all going under the ge- 
neral denomination of Danes, and sometimes 
of Nortmen,—that their speech partook of 
their own character, and became barbarous. 
No modern dialect, nor even those of less en- 
lightened periods, can bear any comparison 
with the gross barbarism which in those days 
must have prevailed even in courts. Thus we 
find mec, mek, and meh, for me; pec and peh 
for be, thee; juh for eop, you; iuerr and iuerre 
for eopen, your ; usic, usich, usig, and usih, for 
ur, us, or we; with countless other varieties 
and corruptions in almost every word, all 
equally wild, grotesque, ludicrous, and absurd. 
From this charge, however, it is fit that the 
writings of King Alfred, and the beautiful 
poetical Paraphrase usually ascribed to Ced- 
mon, which are supposed to belong to this 
period, be excepted.” 

We now turn to the Dictionary itself, and 
feel how difficult, impossible, it is to convey to 
our readers an adequate idea of its great interest 
and merit: we, however, select a few quotations, 
as the fittest in our opinion to do this, and at 
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the same time be found curious and entertain- 
ing not only to the philologist, but to every 
class. At the eighth definition of the letter 4 
we are told— 

‘¢ A, with the addition of the two Lat. words 
per se, is used by some of our ancient poets to 
denote a person of extraordinary merit, a non- 
pareil. 

In faith, my sweet honeycomb, I'll love — A per 8€ Gs 


Wily Beguil’d. 

That is the A per se of all, the cream of all. 
Blurt Master Constable, 1602. 
It is difficult to say whether this peculiar 
phrase originated from those depositaries of 
ancient manners and usages, village school- 
mistresses ; but the fact is well known, that 
children are first taught, as the element of all 
learning, an intimate acquaintance with A by 
itself a; as well as with round O, and Q ina 
corner. The character &, which stands for 
and, is also still called and per se and. Nor is 
the idiom without a precedent of the highest 
authority: syw aus ro A. Apocal.i. 8. Mar- 
tial, Lpig. ii. 57, and ii. 27, calls Codrus the 
‘ Aaga penulatorum ;’ just as we say king of 
the beggars. Gawin Douglas uses this letter 
with a happy effect in his address to Virgil, in 
the preface to his translation, in which he 
styles him ‘ A per se.’ Pref. p. 3. I appre- 
hend that the reason of A being used to denote 
excellence or pre-eminence, is because it is the 
Jirst letter of the alphabet. Thus Chaucer (in 
the beginning of 7'r. and Cr.) in describing his 
heroine, says— 

Among these othir folke was Creseida, 

In widdowe’s habit blake; but nathéles 
Right as our first lettir is now an A, 
In beauteé first so stode she mak¢éles. 
The phrase is sometimes used without a, as in 
the following instance :— 
y » per 8. 

a iain wo A Tr. and Cres, i. 2.” 

The word dber is thus explained :— 

‘¢ The fall of a lesser river into a greater; 
the mouth ofa river; a port, or harbour. Thus 
Abergwayn, the Welsh name of the harbour 
of Fishguard in Pembrokeshire, does not de- 
note, as aber generally does, the fall of a lesser 
river into a greater, but a harbour, or haven. 
See Cambrian Register, i. 240. -Itis thus de. 
fined by Gir. Camb. : * Aber, Britannice dicitur 
locus omnis ubi aqua in aquam cadit.’ See 
Leland, Coll. iii. 75; Id. Itinerary, v.; Dict. 
Antig. Syllabus, 39. Hence Aberdeen, Aber. 
ford, Abergenny or Abergavenny, &c.; hence 
also, in the opinion of Leland, the Severn, or 
Sabrina, and the Humber. See Coll. v. 65, 
and Comment. in Cygneam Cantionem, Iliner. 
v., where he offers it as a fair conjecture, that 
* Aber Britannicum, in Humber degenerasse.’ 
And this conjecture receives no slight confirma- 
tion from the circumstance that abar in the 
Gael. (which Shaw, forming his judgment 
merely, as it would seem, from some local and 
limited use of the term, says, signifies a marshy 
or boggy piece of ground) is, in Scotland, very 
commonly, like Humber, changed into Inver, 
as Znverary, Inverness, &c. See Stloddart’s 
Remarks on Local Scenery and Manners in 
Scotland, i. 232. A Welsh writer of no ordi- 
nary merit (see Camb. Reg., ut supra), un- 
awed by the extreme but landable jealousy of 
his countrymen for the honour of their lan- 
guage, suggests that Aber may possibly be de- 
rived from the Lat. verb aperio, to open; but 
it is much more probable that aperio is the de- 
rivative, and aber its Celt. theme; inasmuch 
as, besides the Gael. abar, abar in Corn. like-« 
wise means a gulf, whirlpool, and also a place 
where two or more rivers meet. See Pryce’s 
Cornish Dict. From Ader, portus, is derived 
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Havre de Grace. See Huet. de Orig. Cadon. 
. 4, 6, 7.” 
: The word Agog is another good example :— 
“ This word is admitted by Dr. Johnson to 
be of uncertain etymology. He, however, says 
it may possibly be derived from the Fr. low 
phrase agogo ; as, ils vivent agogo, they live to 
their wish. This definition is by no means 
satisfactory, nor can it be supplied by any 
thing more than mere conjecture. The mean- 
ing of the word in the different instances ad- 
duced by him is, elated, looking high. We 
are told, that when the Norwegians were in 
possession of the Western Isles, they erected 


forts or towers all along the coast, placing ' 


watchmen in them, who were to keep a con- 
stant look-out, and alarm the country by light- 
ing of fires, when danger approached. These 
watchmen went by the name of goksmen. The 
literal import of gok, it seems, is to look high; 
and, if so, is the very same as gove, known to, 
and used by, the common people all over the 
north of Scotland. To gove about, is to look 
about one; at the same time stretching out 
the neck, and elevating the head, to see further 
and better. Formed on this idea is Balgove, 
the name of a gentleman’s seat in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aberdeen, from the Gothic word 
bal, an house, and gove, to see far off ; so that 
Baigove denotes the house with a prospect. 
Goggles are a species of spectacles, and goggle- 
eyes are projecting eyes. In the Heb. mx 
(ghah) signifies altum, excelsum esse, a rising 
ground, &c.; and 23 (gag), a derivative of that 
verb, signifies the roof, or most eminent part 
of a building. Here, then, we have an ele- 
mental word very nearly resembling gok, gove, 
goggles, and agog, as those terms have a re. 
ference to height, or elevation. In the lan- 


guage of the Eas Bretons, one of the Celtic 
dialects, gaug or coug}which in their orthoepy 


do not differ from gog, denotes a hill, a mound 
of earth, a terrace, or elevated piece of ground; 
and sometimes, metaphorically, proud and lofty. 
Agog, therefore, if deemed a derivative from 
this Celtic origin, may naturally be resolved 
into a-gaug s which will naturally mean a-high, 
or on high; and, figuratively, will signify elate. 
[ But see the ingenious conjectures on the origin 
of this word in Mr. Brockett’s Northern Glos- 
sary, in voce.]”” ; 
Our next samples are an “‘ Ape,”’ and *‘ Apple 
of the Eye.” wie - 
‘* Ape.—This term was formerly applied to 
a fool: thus, ‘ to put on his head an ape,’ an 
* to put an ape in his hood,’ both meant to 
make a fool of a man; and ‘ to put the ape in 
a man’s hood’ was to outwit him. 
——— Thus was the ape 
By their fair handling put into nose - bs os 
And thus she makith Absolon het ape, 
And all his ernist turnith to a jape. 
Chaucer: Urry, p. 26. 1. 281. 
And sothly this priest haddealle the jape; 
This cursed chanon, put in his hode an ape. 
Id. p. 128, 1. 1509. 
Or very possibly, real apes might sometimes be 
carried, for the fashion sake, on the shoulders 
of fops and simpletons. Shakespeare undoubt- 
edly alludes to this custom in the following 
passage : 
Because that I am little like an ape, 
He thinks that you should bear me on your shoulders. 
King Richard II. iii. 1. 
In the print of Joan Cromwell, prefixed to the 
account of her court and kitchen, is an ape, 
sitting on her shoulder. The most striking 
features in the character of the ape are imita- 
tion and mimicry: qualities which, as implying 
a want of originality, it would seem our fore- 
fathers deemed of little value; for talents for 


mimicry were regarded as little better than 
talents for playing the fool well. ‘ Fools for- 
merly,’ says Mr. Dine, © used to carry apes 
‘on their shoulders; that is, I suppose, the re- 
| presentations of apes: and this custom was, 
| probably, the origin of the phrase of putting 
| an ape in a man’s hood,’ &c. To lead apes in 
hell, said of a woman who lives and dies single. 
Hence shall we never mair hear tell 
Of lasses leading apes in hell. 
Allan Ramsay, i, 358. 
Had you but liv’d where I did dwell, 
You not now Jed apes in heil. 
Shelton’s Don Quixote, p. 618. 
T must dance barefoot on her pny pe 
And, for your love to her, /ead apes in heil. 
Taming of the Shretv, ii. 1. 
But ’tis an old proverb, and you know it well, 
That women, dying maids, lead apes in hell. 
London Prodigal, i. 2. 
A writer, who has written a work expressly on 
| the subject of old maids, ingenuously confesses, 
that he has attempted in vain to elucidate this 
mysterious proverb. In Hayley’s Essay on Old 
| Maids, iii. 157, we read: ‘ One of my inge- 
| nious friends is convinced that it was invented 
| by the monks, to allure opulent females into 
| the cloister, by teaching them, that if they did 
not | the either of man or God, 
|they must expect to be united, in a future 
| world, to the most impertinent and disgusting 
|companion. For my own part, I am disposed 
'to rank an idea so injurious to virgins among 
| the dismal and despicable superstitions of Egypt, 
,as I find a passage in Hermes Trismegistus, 
which says, that those who die childless, are, 
immediately after their death, tormented by 
demons. I must confess, however, that, from 
the very high respect which the Egyptians 
entertained for the ape, the demons intended 
by Trismegistus could hardly be of that figure. 
I do not recollect to have seen the expression 
of leading apes in any English author, before 
Shirley, the dramatic poet. In his comedy 
called School of Compliment, printed in 1637, 
there is a scene in which, to humour the mad- 
ness of Infortunio, the several characters on 
the stage pretend to be damned. Delia, among 
the rest, declares, that she was damned for 
being a stale virgin, and that her punishment 
was to lead apes in hell.’ The references al- 
ready adduced under this article (to which, no 
doubt, a very diligent search might add many 
more) are at least sufficient to shew that our 
poet’s investigation into antiquity was neither 
laboured nor very accurate. I believe he might 








q| have added, that no such saying is, either jocu- 


larly or seriously, in use among neighbouring 
nations. I also have sought, but have not 
found: my own opinion, however, is, that the 
notion was suggested soon after the Reforma- 
tion by some zealous reformers, to answer a 
present purpose. Of all the changes effected 
by that memorable event, there was none which 
the multitude more regretted than the loss of 
monasteries and monastic institutions. Women, 
in particular, and more especially when they 
were of a contemplative and retired turn of 
mind, long sighed after the asylums, which 
well-born women, who happened not to be well 
endowed, had been used to find in nunneries ; 
and many, in a spirit of sullen gloom, obsti- 
nately continued unmarried, even when they 
might have married. This was natural: the 
spirit which led females of a certain cast of 
mind in such numbers into cloisters, and which 
it had taken ages to excite, was not to be ex- 
tinguished all at once: accordingly it would 
not be difficult to find historical evidence to 
shew that, for a considerable time after the 
Reformation, a larger proportion of women 
were indisposed to marry than has since been 
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the case. To counteract and defeat a spirit 
supposed to be so unpropitious to the general 
interest of the community, some pious and 
patriotic reformer hit on the device in ques. 
tion; which, it will readily be allowed, did not 
require any very extraordinary abilities. Pos. 
sibly, in this, as in other instances, its being so 
level to the capacities of the people, and so well 
adapted to their taste, might be one reason of 
its succeeding so soon and so well.” 
But here we must rest for a week. 





Dramatic Stories. By T. Arnold, Esq. 3 vols. 
London, 1832. Colburn and Bentley. 
THESE very animated and interesting volumes, 
containing stories of many times and scenes, 
are truly what their name infers, —dramatic, 
Many of the incidents would, we think, tell 
well on the stage; for example, ‘ Schelmkind,” 
‘€ Lionessa,”’ and ‘‘ the Impostor.” The close 
of the latter might be made very impressive. 
We wish we could give a whole story ; as it is, 
the following extracts are selected because they 
part best, and are, besides, a touching picture. 

A scene in a Conscript’s life.—“ The ser- 
geant and the priest advanced : the two friends 
embraced and kissed each other: Reaumer re- 
tired to a spot where the other soldier was 
standing; and, kneeling on one knee, leant his 
face on his hands, still convulsively and uncon- 
sciously grasping the spade, as if for a support: 
the other twelve men had formed a double line, 
about fourteen paces to the front of Jean, who 
was between them and the embankment, his 
white-clothed figure, thus set in relief by the 
dark ground beyond, presenting a clear aim to 
their muskets. He knelt down on his right 
knee, resting on the other his left arm: he 
said in a firm voice—‘ I am ready.’ The priest 
was about to bind a handkerchief about his 
eyes; but he said, ‘ No—TI pray I may be 
spared that :—let me see my death; I am not 
afraid of it.’ The priest, after consulting the 
sergeant’s looks, withdrew the handkerchief: 
Colon retired to the place where Reaumer and 
the other soldier were: and the priest, after 
having received from his penitent the assurance 
that he died ‘in charity with all mankind, 
and having bestowed on him a last benediction, 
and laid on his lips the kiss of Christian love, 
also retired on one side. Colon gave the word 
of command—‘ Prepare :’—the twelve muskets 
were brought forward :—‘ Present :’—they were 
levelled. The sergeant was raising his cane as 
the last signal, to spare the victim even the 
short pang of hearing the fatal word ‘ Fire! 
when Rollo, with a loud yell, sprang to his 
master’s side. He had been startled from his 
slumber by the roll of the drum ; and, looking 
up at what was going on, perceiving Jean left 
kneeling al! alone, and all so silent, except 
Reaumer’s faintly-heard sobs, his instinct 
seemed to tell him his master was in some 
danger: his whining was unheard, or un- 
heeded; he felt this too, and ceased it, but 
made a desperate effort to break the rope - 
held him, which, weakened as it was by . 
late gnawing and tugging at it when in the 
outhouse at Charolle, soon gave way, emer 
above mentioned, he sprang with a yell to his 
master’s side. But Jean’s thoughts at that 
moment were too seriously engaged to “se 
even Rollo: he only raised his right arm, an 
gently put the dog aside, his own mild = 
flinching gaze still fixed on the soldiers be . 
him. But the dog was not checked by | 
movement of his master; still whining, 4” 
with his ears beseechingly laid back, he strug 

led hard to get nearer to him. | Colon felt for 
ean’s situation, and made a sign to Reaumer 
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him to meet the regiment at Labarre; and I 
know—’ ‘ And what business hadst thou to 
advise a comrade in a breach of duty? Stand 
back to thy place.” And Reaumer retired, 
covered with shame. Napoleon beckoned Jean 
to him; he came, and Rollo with him; and 
the latter, as though understanding the power 
and authority of the man his master thus 
obeyed, put his fore-paws against his stirrup, 
and whimpered imploringly up to him. Jean 
looked for a moment in the emperor’s face, 
of the execution, however temporary, muttered, | but his gaze drooped, though without quailing, 
‘ Great pity—the poor fellow will die too’—He | beneath that of the piercing large gray eyes 
turned his face again to his men; and was | that were fixed on him. After a short pause, 
again about to give the signal, when he was a Napoleon asked, ‘ Thine age? Lie down— 
second time interrupted by hearing loud shouts down, good dog !’ for Rollo was getting impor- 
from behind him, accompanied by the discharge tunate. ‘ Twenty-five years, sire,’ Jean an- 
ofa park of cannon. He glanced towards the swered. ‘ Why hast thou disobeyed orders ?’ 
opposite hill at his back, whereon the village |‘ I could not help it, sire.’ ‘ Couldn’t help it ! 
stood, and there he saw all was confusion and | How dost thou mean?’ ‘I was so near my 
bustle—officers galloping to and fro, and the friends, and so longed to see them, that indeed 
men forming hurriedly into a line, he hastily|I could not help it, sire.” ‘* ’Tis a strange 
gave the word, * As you were ;’ for alongaline excuse. Down! I say, good brute!’ but at 


(who, wondering at the pause since the last 
word of command, had raised his eyes), that 
he should try to coax the dog off: he did so by 
whistling and calling, but, of course, quite in 
vain. It will be at once seen that, though this 
has taken some time in the telling, all that 

from the time of Rollo’s arrival was 
little more than the transaction of a moment. 
Still.it was a delay; and the men were ready 
to fire: and Colon, not thinking the incident 
of sufficient weight to authorise a suspension 





of road to the north-east of the hill he saw a/the same moment that he said so, he ungloved | 
thick cloud of dust, from which quickly plunged his hand, and gave it Rollo to lick: then, after 


out a group of horsemen, evidently officers ;,@ short pause, added, ‘ And thou sawest thy 
the foremost not so tall as most of them, nor’! parents gh ‘Yes, sire; and I was returning 
so graceful a rider as many of them, though he to the regiment, when — ‘Ah! this is true, 
sat firmly too, was recognised by Colon and his | sergeant ?’ turning to Colon. ‘ Yes, sire, ’tis 
men (long before he was near enough for them | true,’ —— he: ‘ = met him about three 
to distinguish a single feature of his face) by| quarters of a league from —~’ 
his gray frock-coat, and small flat nyptooe ves be asked, ee Rag cco! 
d cocked-hat. Colon gave the word of|‘ the man’s face looks true. name ?” 
oun me ‘the ‘eatin heabeved their a again addressing Jean. ‘ Jean Guat, sire.— 
kets, and prepared to salute ; and, in another | Down, Rollo! I fear he is troublesome to your 
minute, Napoleon, at the head of his staff, highness.’ Napoleon smiled—perhaps at the 
doowah ofthe grad araiy oome longuss be-|is © fine dog: "I shall iogsive fate, ve aftr, 
hind, and ridden on towards Labarre, in order, |Gavard ; for the present I respite thee.’ Jean 
with his wonted watchfulness, to take the de-/knelt on his knee, and seized the emperor's 
png A —- = see — they were — 4 o~ : pod +. ae rate 
out. His eagle-eye, whose glance saw every stay ; thy dog has been licking it. ut this 
thing like another’s gaze, had at once detected made no difference to poor Jean, who kissed it 
5 party on = hill, hm = — a from eagerly + _ ae —— pe } as 6 “4 
e road at full speed up the slope to discover | was wet with tears. He looked on the back o 
what the object of the meeting was: a glance,|his hand a moment, and his lips compressed 
too, told him that; and while he was yet re-|themselves as he did so. ‘ They are the tears 
turning the salute of the men and their sergeant, | of a brave man, sir,’ said he, turning to a young 
agi"Mloyt wheats ict deosaton & * feo, | paver thloginset bak coughs a masnai Guide 
op, Hey? what’s this ?—a desertion ? es, | per ide- g n 2 
os - ; not SS Colon. ange: : P — at po coy Me ae! bc 
- exactly ! what then ?’ asked Napoleon, |the ground.—Jean’s feelings a is sudden 
in a rather peevish tone, his face assuming more escape from death, were like those of a man 
than its usual sternness ; for hardly any thing | wakened from a frightful dream, before his 
more provoked him than hesitation on the part) senses are yet enough gathered together to 
Serrouacine «Anti ierta? i |isde ti herons, b gaee ents A 
, olon. a! for how long? Is; i 4 
ya dog ? Yes, sire: only a few fours.’ | occasion, for Reaumer’s arms were, in a mo- 
ew hours! Who gave this order, then ??} ment, around his neck; and the hands of 
* General S—, sire’ ‘ What character does his comrades—those very hands that a minute 
the man bear?’ ‘ He is a brave man, sire.’| before were about to deal him death—were 
He is a Frenchman,’ retorted Napoleon, | now gladly grasping his; and their many con- 
Proudly; but is he honest, and sober, and/gratulations on his escape ended in one loud 
Ere fale BY how 1ony hes he served | We like the free tales Goodwin and Goda,” 
. ! how long has he served? e like the first tale. win and Goda 
‘Three years last March, sire.’ A louder and|the least: the time is too far back for in- 
higher.toned ‘?M !’ escaped Napoleon ; and his terest ; and now and then we have to object to 
~ ra - at same moment attracted by aay age Bae these are a" sai on 
er, who, with a timid step, had approach-| fects in so clever and amusing a work. e 
ed the emperor ; and, kneeling on one knee, | congratulate its author on his first appearance, 
with clasped hands and broken voice, cried, | and heartily desire to witness the future ef- 
font sire, if you — if you would spare his life| forts, of which he has given so fair a promise. 
: © is Innocent of—any intention to desert—| —= 
that Jcan—’ ‘ Are you his brother ?’ inter- 
— the emperor.’ * No, sire,’ answered 
faumer ; ‘his friend—his dear friend.’ ‘ And 
rf know you what his intentions were ?’ 
. e told them me, sire; he only went last 
ght to see his friends, and would have re- 
the same night, but that I — I advised 








The Sources of Health and Disease in Com- 
munities ; or, Elementary Views of “ Hy- 
giene:” illustrating its Importance to Legis- 
lators, Heads of Families, &c. By Henry 
Belinaye, Esq. 12mo. pp. 261. London, 1832. 
Treuttel and Co. 

As this volume is addressed rather to the fami. 
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liar and popular than to the technical and 
scientific consideration of that most important 
of all subjects, Health, we shall deem that we 
have done our duty by it most appropriately 
by quoting some of its views, rather than by 
|discussing them. We have only to premise 
that it contains much valuable advice, and 
cannot be read without eminent advantage by 
every class of the community, embracing as it 
does, in a condensed form, much of the prac- 
tical knowledge of the best medical works pub- 
lished either at home or abroad. The topics 
are naturally grouped, and follow each other in 
intelligent order. Their mode of treatment 
half a dozen of extracts will serve to shew, and 
at the same time furnish, as far as they go, 
some useful information to our readers. On 
the subject of ‘‘ Emanations,” the system of 
macadamising is incidentally alluded to, and 
we are told,— 
‘“* Before speaking of the odours and effluvia 
of which the atmosphere is the ever-ready 
vehicle, we must not forget to observe the 
effect of those subtle molecules or particles 
elicited and thrown constantly into the air by 
friction of artificial processes of manufactories, 
&c. Dust, or minutely-divided substances, pro- 
duce the most sensible and pernicious conse- 
quences, when inhaled constantly or in large 
| quantities. The eyes, the mucous membrane 
of the air-passages, and the skin, suffer se- 
verely from dust, whether it be mérely from 
the mechanical irritation, or from the peculiar 
pungency of the pulverised substance. Hence 
the workmen belonging to the numerous trades, 
in the operations of which a degree of dust is 
unavoidable, are so often affected with coughs, 
consumption, asthma, hemoptysis, &c. In the 
large towns, a great improvement has been 
introduced in the streets — that which is called 
macadamisation ; but if care be not taken to 
remove, during wet weather, the loose mud of 
the surface before dry heat and the friction of 
carriages turn it to powder—if, during dry 
weather, the surface be not regularly watered, 
and that sufficiently to keep down the dust 
during the whole of the day —if these precau- 
tions, we repeat, be not taken, the fearful 
annual average of deaths from diseases of the 
lungs, in the bills of mortality, will be inevit- 
| ably increased by the irritation which the 
| powdered granite borne in the atmosphere must 
| necessarily engender in the respiratory organs. 
| Although not strictly within the limits of our 





| present subject, we shall take this opportunity 


j of observing the danger incurred by delicate 
persons going out in the evening of a hot day, 
|when large macadamised streets are watered. 

| The cold and dampness of the atmosphere, pro- . 
duced by the evaporation, may prove very pre- 
judicial.” 

The destruction of furniture in macadam~ 
ised streets in London, in consequence of the 
granite particles lodging in carpets, curtains, 
chairs, and all woollen, silk, cotton, and leather 
articles, is also immense. We will venture to 
say that these will not last half so long in good 
condition as in paved streets. 

Respecting a fever prevalent at this very 
season, the remarks and cases cited are inter- 
esting ;— the Hay Fever. 

*“* The reader has, no doubt, heard of the 
existence of a fever called hay fever, attacking 
delicate persons during the harvest of that 
|fodder. Herodotus informs us, that the Scy- 
| thians became intoxicated by inhaling the vapour 
|from the seeds of a kind of flax ; and modern 
medicine has observed, that the odour alone of 
hyoscyamus, particularly when its power is 
heightened by the action of heat, produces in 


| 
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those who inhale it a disposition to anger and 
quarrelling. The Dictionnaire de Médecine de 
l’Encyclopédie Méthodique (tome vii. article 
Jusquiame) cites three examples in proof of 
it. The most remarkable is that of a married 
couple, who, perfectly harmonious and affec- 
tionate every where could not pass a few 
hours together in the room where they worked 
without engaging in the most bloody strife. 
The room was thought to be enchanted or 
bewitched. At length it was discovered that 
the whole blame of these terrible disputes was 
attributable to a large packet of the seeds of 
hyoscyamus, placed near a stove; and their re- 
moval caused a perfect restoration of peace. 
Two persons sleeping in a granary containing 
the seeds of hyoscyamus, were attacked by 
stupor and violent cephalalgia ; and two others 
in Saxony are reported to have become mad 
after breathing the smoke produced by burning 
the same seed. Very strong smells have been 
occasionally supposed to produce epilepsy. The 
malva moschata causes, it is said, hysterical 
attacks— and the flowers of the nerium ole- 
ander, and the lily, have been fatal in more 
instances than one, after they had been long 
confined in a room. This took place on one 
well-authenticated occasion, among others, in 
England, in the year 1779. To ‘die of a rose, 
in aromatic pain,’ is an idea that loses some of 
its facetiousness, when we really find some 
young women (for example, the daughters of 
Nicholas I. Count of Salin, and of a Polish 
bishop, &c.) dying immediately after respiring 
the perfume of some heaps of those flowers, or 
of violets. The rooms in which flowers are 
most diligently amassed by our ladies of fashion 
are generally the smallest; it is in the elegant 
penetralia of the boudoir that they shut them 
up. The heat there is favourable to the rapid 
elicitation of odour from the dying plant — the 


atmosphere is ae disturbed by a current, 


and seldom renewed ; whilst, in their natural 
situation, the cooler air moderates the evapora- 
tion, and its undulation wafts towards us a! 
diluted fragrance.” | 

The following are sensible observations, and 
apply with much force to the silly disputes (so 
derogatory to the character of the medical pro- 
fession) with which the public has been teased 
and disgusted on the appalling subject of cho- 
lera; into a belief of the disappearance of 
which we seem to be cajoling ourselves by 
thanksgiving in the church, and the suppres- 
sion of returns, while its ravages are spreading 
in every direction. 

** As soon as some new disease is imported 
from abroad, or arises in some spot at home, 
from which it spreads through the community, 
discussions and contentions arise on all sides 
as to its having simply an epidemical character, 
or one that is contagious, or both. These dis- 
cussions are important, and the contention of 
men and discrepancy of facts is so great, that 
we should be perplexed indeed, did not a simple 
reflection occur to solve the difficulty. The 
contagious, as well as the malignant character 
of diseases, depends mostly, if not entirely, 
upon the degree of vital energy, and the nar- 
rowness of the space, &c. within which those 
who suffer from it are confined. At Maderia, 
in the south of France, and elsewhere, con- 
sumption is deemed a on account of 
the number of sufferers that resort to those 
parts. Authors have enumerated many other 
complaints which we deem non-contagious, as 
contagious under similar circumstances. For 
instance, Dr. Cleghorn and Dr. Fordyce, both 
physicians of high authority in medical science, 
have considered the ague as contagious, &c. &c. 
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Therefore it would appear that epidemics, like 
the cholera, may be conditionally contagious. 
In the narrow streets, in the dark blind alleys, 
and small rooms, where human beings are 
found, of immoral and filthy habits, ground 
down, moreover, by poverty, labour, and mis- 
fortune— by every thing, in a word, that 
affects vitality—in such places it is that 
epidemics first appear, and then grow into 
contagion. If persons who can command com- 
forts and conveniences are attacked by the 
invading disease, its contagious character dis- 
appears, or no longer betrays itself, and then 
it is rashly pronounced only an epidemy, or 
disease from local miasmata, or influences. 


————————— ee 
tion of interment in England, it is not without 
its bad consequences. The effluvium of a dead 
body, diffusing itself in a house, where the 
minds and vital energy of its occupants are de. 
pressed by sorrow, and where the distressed 
relatives, perhaps, refuse necessary nutriment 
may produce the worst effects. To parry these 
| evils, and the still more awful errors of inter. 

ring the dead alive, a consultation of competent 
| porsens might be appointed to examine the 
/dead, as soon as possible after decease, and 
decide on the measures to be adopted. The 
civil law of France has made an enactment 
on this subject, which, if strictly adhered to, 
would go far to prevent these three evils — 


| 


There appears no limit to the violence of mor- 
bid power; sometimes it strikes down its vic- 
tim with the rapidity of lightning, at others deeply and awfully have some people been 
sweeps away thousands with the force of a hur-| impressed with the horrors of premature inter. 
ricane ; even in our temperate regions, we have | ment, that, in one of the old imperial towns of 
lately seen 1600 or 1700 persons die in anight ! | Germany, a plan has been devised and adopted, 
In such a crisis, no one can think of the dis-| as a security against this, as well as the other 
ease, but as an evil riding upon the wind —an|evils we have enumerated. Every person, 
epidemy ; contagion, which there is no time to | after death, is carried to a well-ventilated room, 
trace from individual to individual, is forgot-| constructed for that purpose, near the church ; 
ten. When, however, the storm is passed, and | the corpse is warmly covered, and laid upon a 
we can contemplate more calmly the wreck of | table — the hands connected with strings, com. 
life, it behoves us to derive from its examina- | municating with bells suspended in an adjacent 
tion precautionary rules for our guidance in |room, where a watchman is constantly on duty. 
dangers of more common occurrence. Should | To ensure his vigilance, he is compelled, every 
we neglect occasions of studying disease on a| quarter of an hour, to advance the finger of 


crime, burying the living by mistake, and 
keeping the dead to infect the living. 


large scale, of unravelling the intricacies of its 
history, of tracing out contagion where it is 
mixed up with the emanations from inanimate 
objects, we remain not only the blind slaves of 
system, but the ready prey to new evils. Un- 
fortunately there are Christian as well as Ma- 
hometan fatalists, amongst men of the most 
justly esteemed abilities. * ” ° 
*¢ Educated persons, particularly official cha- 
racters, should be familiar with the subject of 
contagion and infection, the better to preserve 
their country and their domestic circles from 
one of the greatest ‘ evils that flesh is heir to.’ 
If; when a mew disease appears, men of science 
split into contending factions, a clear-sighted, 
well-informed person, but without the bias 
which is the result of an education exclusively 


a dial, which will only move at that interval of 
time. We relate this from recollection, which, 
however, is accurate in all essential particulars. 
Two persons were saved by this expedient.” 

From these and other data, the author stre. 
nuously enforces the expediency of legislating 
for the sanative preservation of the people. 

‘¢ The objects (he says) the most important 
to attain, are, a sufficient control of govern- 
ment over hospitals, &c.; to bring such insti- 
tutions for health to an unity of effort anda 
similarity of aim, and obtain from their reports, 
and those of every parish in the kingdom, 
a comprehensive body of knowledge to en- 
lighten and control persons of the least autho- 
rity in the state. The statistical reports which 
refer to the special topography, and to the pe- 
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professional, will be the best calculated to solve | culiarities of habits existing in England, once 
the important questions which these principles | obtained, nothing would be more easy than to 
involve. To prove that such persons will be | establish a perfect system of Hygiéne in this 
called upon to do so, we might state two in-|country. The numerous councils of health 
stances of the obstinacy of professional men of | abroad, not only afford us models for similar 
the first character and abilities: both denied | institutions, and for the mode of their proceed- 
the contagious character of the plague; the|ings, but they have also collected a great mass 
first died in consequence of self-inoculation |of facts and results for the enlightenment of 
from a pestilential bubo; the other exposed | their imitators. No modern nation, however, 
himself to the contagion in a lazaretto, and can lay claim to the first establishment of so 
expired, denying the existence of contagion —. | salutary a system; neither are our sources of 
* The ruling passion strong in death.’ ” | experience restricted to contemporaneous an 
On matters of general health, important to|nals. Hygiéne, like many splendid creations 
the metropolis aud to the country at large, it |of human intellect, belonged to the bright eras 
is said — jof ancient civilisation, and has been merely 
“‘ We must here take the opportunity of re- | awakened from its long slumber of the dark 
marking the slender precautions observed with | ages. Without detailing the systems of ~ 
regard to houses, which are, in this metropolis, | Jewish, Persian, and Grecian nations, each 0} 
so rapidly erected, of loose and slight materials : | which possessed enlightened systems of laws 
they are occupied immediately they are built, | for the preservation of public health, the Ro- 
and the bad and damp mortar alone is fatal to| mans alone offer a complete model for their 
Fmany delicate persons ; the foundations are formation, and one that proves also that such a 
frequently not deep enough, or not properly system is as applicable to an immense and very 
vaulted, and are established on loose, damp | populous community, as it is toa confined = 
remains of every description, that easily fer-| The classic reader need not be reminded of the 
ment. Nothing is more common, therefore, | titles and functions of those persons who, of 
than to find in a healthy part of the town, a| Rome, presided over public salubrity; nor ° 
house, surrounded by others perfectly healthy, | the numerous enactments of that nation—from 
whose tenants are constantly labouring under | the laws that watched over the increase © 
slow fevers, scrofula, &c.” ~ | population, to the minuter attention bestow’ 
Again—“ Honourable to the feelings of the}on the maintenance of baths, ay 
nation as all must consider the procrastina-|sewers, &c. However, those who are boun 
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by their offices to the government and guidance | Protestant who moulders in the sleep of death 
of their fellow-men, might do well to remark | beside another of his own creed, in exclusive 
the contrast we mentioned before, as furnished | obloquy, on some sterile spot of unsanctified 
by ancient Rome, while wisely insisting on the | earth that a papal government allots them, 
observance of laws replete with beneficent re-| apart from those of its own tenets? But He 
sults, and its present state, when the decay of| who died for our salvation is ‘ no respecter of 
health and decrease of population accompany | persons ;” and he will award a higher place in 
the neglect into which those laws have been | heaven to the poor fisherman, who in guileless 
permitted to fall. It is, indeed, the fate of | heart applauds the rising Power that gives him 
that city to furnish many varied examples of | bread !” 
all that is most striking and interesting in the} What, in the name of this most unhappy and 
history of man.” ill-used simile, have the Protestant burial- 
With this we conclude, cordially recom-' grounds abroad to do here?—or what com- 
mending Mr. Belinaye’s work to the medical parison can be drawn between gossiping, which 
and general reader. jis our own choice, and a grave, which is not ? 
—— | There is some silly nonsense too about “ that 
The Private Correspondence of a Woman of arch-fiend Voltaire,” and Buonaparte, elegantly 





Fashion. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1832. Col-| entitled Old Nick. Still, we cannot deny that: 


burn and Bentley. |many do most dearly love what is sometimes 
Tur Private Correspondence of a Woman of called “ news,” more truly gossip, or scandal : 
Fashion—and private it might as well have of this these letters are full, and the anecdotes 
remained: sickly sentimentalities—antiquated | have evident signs of authenticity, though we 
prejudices—that species of morality best desig- must own we wonder at the publicity given to 
nated by the term cant—no story, no interest, some of them: witness those of the Duchess of 
no development of character ;—and not even | Dorset, Lady Combermere, &c. If our readers 
that graceful and piquant style which gives plead guilty to any such predilection, let them 
animation to a nothing. What is the attrac-| judge for themselves. We believe these letters 
tion, then, of these volumes ?—-one whose reign ‘are genuine, addressed to two ladies of rank, 
is, to the credit of the improved taste of the | whose names have been mentioned to us; but, 
public, entirely past. The day is over when | except to their own class and parties concerned, 
titles and initials, Lady D., or the Duke of|we do not see that they possess more interest 
*#* charmed the bewildered reader, and than if they were sheer invention. It is, after 
“anecdotes of high life,’? whether true or | all, the literature or talent in a publication 
false, silly or stupid, were taken on the au-| which alone should recommend it; and not the 
thority of a title-page. Fashionable is as much | mere circumstance of being written by a titled 
worn out as mythological fable; and Almack’s|demirep, or sentimentalist, or pseudo-blue ; 
is an Olympus whose literary reign, whatever | and, unless for the * sensation’? which these 
may have become of its galopade sovereignty, | Volumes may excite in the fashionable circles, 
is quite over. What can any reader find in| the names, or indications of the names of so 
sentences like the following ?— | many of the persons who move in these fools’ 
“ Ld N——g is lord of the manor, but his | paradises, figure in their pages, we should say 
lordship is not rich: his property joins the de-| that they had better have been left to their 
mesnes of the Duke of Norfolk and Lord Egre- privacy, so far as either profit or credit is 
mont. The Miss W. ms’ were roaming | concerned. 
there, accompanied by an old gentleman, a; ———— 
friend of L—d E——t’s.” The Smaller Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon of 
“ The lively and merry Lady C__- L—-y,|_ Professor Simonis. Translated, &c. by C. 
and the less pleasing Lady E——- Fs, with} Seager. 12mo. London, 1832. For the 
two foreign women, Major S r, and the| Author; and A. J. Valpy. 
odious So, composed her suite.” Mr. SEAGER, in his preface, informs us, that 
“ Lady ****, hearing of my embarras,| this slight hand-book, of between 60 and 70 
came over from B—th to relieve me, although | pages, ‘‘ contains all the words that occur in the 
suffering herself from chagrin ; for the D——ss/| Bible, together with their leading significations 
of ****, who had then united herself en se-| and some of the principal irregularities of each.” 
condes noces to Lord ****,” &c. From the esteem in which the larger work of 
“Son Excellence le Chevalier de B—— et|Simonis is held by Biblical scholars, we have 
ma tante; ma seconde mére; ma cousine An-|no doubt that this abridgment will be cordially 
toinette; Monsieur le Comte de M , Secré-| welcomed by tyros in the Hebrew language. 
taire de Légation; le Capitaine de B——p—e.”’| For ourselves we can only say, that such a 
But enough of these alphabetical arrange-|compendious, and at the same time compact, 
ments; and we proceed to give a specimen of| lexicon would have been an inestimable prize 
the sentiment and style, though we readily | to us when we first essayed the intricacies of 
admit the truth of the original observation. Jewish literature. Among the other recom. 
“But they are little aware how in their| mendations of the volume are, that it is trans- 
turn they are subject to-the world’s comments, | lated by a gentleman every way competent to 
and that its arrows are more particularly levelled | the task —is very neatly and clearly printed — 
against those hollow-hearted females of modern | and, as a further guarantee of its value, is dedi- 
n, who employ fair young emissaries to ad-| cated, by permission, to the learned Professor 
minister to their caprices, to bring them the| Lee, of Cambridge. 
daily gossip of the environs, and add to the | —=<=<——— 
action of their table, &c.; that those very; C. Sallustii Crispi de Catiline Conjuratione 
rend Babs, or Lady Marias, &c. &c. laugh at} deque Bello Jugurthino Libri. Recensuit, &c. 
their dupes, while the guests of the preceding| HH. E. Allen. 12mo. pp. 330. Londini, 1832. 
fvening descant over the breakfast-table, and} Apud Cadell. 
ch their morning lounges, on the stupidity of| Ix his preface Mr. Allen tells us he has care- 
their assemblages ;—not forgetting that their | fully collated the present edition of Sallust with 
ur assistants, catching the contagion of bad | twenty-five MS. copies in the British Museum, 
ne also neglect the kind promoters of | sixteen of which (Harleian) he has compared 
ir own early pleasures! Will not these|word for word with the text of Cortius: he 
minds be likened in this world unto the| has also examined upwards of fourteen of the 

















ee na nt 
most celebrated printed editions, and drawn 
from them such emendations to the text or 
elucidations in the way of notes, as they were 
capable of furnishing. We need hardly say, 
therefore, that this is a very excellent copy of 
the works of him who has generally been 
admitted to be Romané primus in historia: 
perhaps, on the whole, the most correct and 
useful hitherto published. But its utility would 
certainly have been greatly extended, had the 
notes been written in English instead of Latin, 
and had the work been accented throughout in 
the usual way, which, however hateful it may 
be to the eyes of the mature scholar, is of no 
mean value to the youthful student. 








The Visit. 18mo. pp. 283. 

Fraser. 
Turs is another publication in which the high 
rank of the /ady author, the prettiness of the 
getting up, with a lovely frontispiece and other 
embellishments, and the amiability of the de. 
sign, must stand in lieu of literary merit or 
publishing importance. It isa harmless volume, 
enamoured of unadorned descriptions of the 
country,—an earl’s mansion, some dependants 
and rushes, and a short tale of romance tacked 
to its close by way of rider. The fair writer, 
though sensitively alive to natural appearances, 
will forgive us for doubting her statement, 
page 9, that ‘‘ the glow-worms were in great 
profusion on the turfy banks, giving such a 
lustre to the vegetation, that the naturally 
delightful verdure was vividly tinted by the 
pleasing combination of so many little lights,” 
seeing that ‘‘ the Visit” was made in the month 
of April, when glow-worms are rather more 
scarce than peaches, But criticism is not re- 
quired on a thing like this; a gentle, well- 
meant female toy, which Miss Bagster might 
read with pleasure and edification, and which 
is hardly addressed to higher intellect, though 
fitted by its sweet ornaments for the boudoir- 
table, to which we commend it.* 


London, 1832. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

THE EXPEDITION TO THE NIGER. 
Berore this meets the public eye, the com- 
mercial expedition for Central Africa will have 
sailed from Liverpool. As a jealous secrecy 
has (perhaps with great propriety) been pre- 
served concerning it, we have not much to add 
to the accounts we have already laid before our 
readers. The equipment consists of the Quorra, 
a steam vessel of 200 tons, and another steamer 
of less burthen, which are expected to ascend 
the river as high as Boussa. Thence boats, 
and overland excursions, may convey our enter- 
prising countrymen to places whither they may 
desire to go. 

As we have formerly mentioned, this is 
simply a mercantile speculation, though, in 
unison with the enlightened spirit of the times, 
it purposes to combine objects of greater and 
more general interest. The leading feature is 
to introduce British manufactures into regions 
hitherto unknown to the civilised world ; and, 
with traffic, to diffuse improvement of every 
kind of which the natives may be found sus- 
ceptible. The vessels are accordingly laden 
with articles most acceptable to the African 
population; and returns of African produce 


* We thank our friend G. for the anticipatory notice of 
this volume for last week’s Gazette; but we could not 
depart from our rule not to re-view what we have not 


seen, and thus pledge our judgment to our readers for 
what we do not know. In present instance, however 
much we esteem the authority, we are particularly glad 
that we did not commit the Literary Gazette to his opi- 
nions, from which our own essentially differ.—Hd. L. G. 
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are anticipated by the shippers to remunerate 
them even in the first instance. 

As we have also stated, government has no- 
thing to do with the outfit of this expedition. 
Lieut. William Allen, of the Royal Navy, pro- 
ceeds with it; but without rank or command, 
as a passenger, instructed to make surveys and 
observations, for which we learn he is well 
qualified by his scientific attainments. 

pesca de wna to whom = owe this grand 
geographical discovery, may, of course, be con- 
sidered as the head of the party which he ac- 
companies in his third voyage to Africa. With 
him is associated Mr. Laird, jun., of Liverpool, 
as supercargo. Mr. Laird, we understand, is 
an able engineer, and otherwise intelligent and 
well informed. Messrs. Briggs and Harris are 
the master and surgeon; and we presume the 
surgeon to be a sufficient naturalist, and espe- 
cially a botanist, competent to investigate the 
very important branches connected with these 
sciences, either for philosophical or commercial 
results, 

Altogether, we have fervent hopes respecting 
this design, and most heartily do we wish it 
success. We had almost forgot to notice that 
the travellers carry with them a number of 
copies of an address, prepared in Arabic by 
M. Salamé, and intended to explain the objects 
of their visit to the native chiefs and kings. 
These are on all kinds of coloured paper; and, 
being adorned with pictures of the two steam. 
boats, are likely enough to be regarded not 
merely as ambassadorial letters, but as beautiful 
specimens of the fine arts by the sovereigns to 
whom they are presented. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT OXFORD. 

[ Proceedings from Original Sources concluded. ] 
Iw addition to the curious facts stated by Mr. 
Scoresby in his paper on the effects of light- 
ning, which struck the packet (see Lit. Gaz. 
No. 806), it was further mentioned, that the 
first time, the lightning was attracted by the 
iron-work attached to the masts; it was thence 
conveyed between decks, overthrowing the 
bulk-heads, &c. in its passage, dismounting a 
piano, and Sealy making its exit by a leaden 
pipe, part of which it reduced to a honey- 
combed condition. As the electric fluid passed 
into the sea, it formed as it were a chasm deep 
in the water. During the interval between 
the first and second shock, the captain put up 
a conductor of iron-rod, with a chain attached 
to the mast-head: to this he attributes the 
salvation of his ship from entire destruction in 
the second instance. 

A great part of the chain was fused by the 
intense heat, and fell in globules on the deck. 
A carpenter, working at the time of the first 
shock in the bread-room, was struck on the 
hand, and the limb was for some time paralysed. 
The electric shock produced an extraordinary 
effect on the iron-work of the ship, and also on 
the watches andchronometers. Three watches, 
lying under the pillows of three different per- 
sons, in separate births, were all stopped at 
the same time, th their owners were not 
sensible of any shock. The rate of avery exact 
chronometer was considerably altered. With 
a portion of the steel from one of these watches 
thus magnetised, Mr. Scoresby constructed a 
compass, the first instrument of the kind pro- 
bably which ever received its magnetic proper- 
ties from the clouds. Mr. Scoresby examined 
the nails of the ship, and the knives and forks, 
and found they had imbibed the magnetic fluid 
to such an extent as to be four weeks 


capable, 
after the event, of attracting iron; many of the | the nobie 


knives, for instance, sustained the weight of a 


key. 

Thongh accidents by lightning are of fre- 
quent occurrence, yet it is probable that no si- 
milar example has ever been detailed with so 
much , accompanied by so many curious 
facts, as that now given by Mr. resby. 
In the discussion which followed the reading 
of this notice, some facts were brought forward 
touching the efficacy of conductors in attracting 
lightning. An instance was mentioned in 
which a vessel wnprovided with a conductor, 
lying in a harbour surrounded by others, all of 
which had hoisted their conductors during a 


thunder-storm, was alone struck by the light- | 


ning. 
J ‘At the dinner at the New College, an op- 
portunity was offered of discriminating from 
among the entire body now collected, the dis- 
tinguished individuals who, each in their de- 
partments and in their provinces, had become 
eminent, so as to deserve the title of Lions. 
Cambridge was strongly, worthily, and ably 
represented in the persons of Airy the astro- 
nomer, Whewell the mathematician and mine- 
ralogist, Sedgwick the renowned champion of 
geology, Babbage the logarithmetical Frank- 
enstein. Each Society of London had sent forth 
its deputies; Davies Gilbert and children from 
the Royal Society, Brown the boast of the 
Linnean, Murchison, Fitton, and Greenough 
from the Geological, Vigors the manager of the 
Zovlogical. The deputies from Edinburgh 


theatre, to hear one or other of the reports in 
various branches of science, which had been 
bespoke at the previous meeting at York, and 
had been prepared by their various authors 
during the year. They were ten in number, 
and will be considered most important contri. 
butions to science, and the names of the authors 
the most distinguished in their various depart. 
ments that this country can boast. As man 

of them were too long to admit of being read 
entire to the meeting, and as a dry abstract 
would give but a poor notion of their value and 
character, it will be advisable to offer here no. 
thing more than a list. They are announced 
for publication together, in a cheap form, in 
the course of a few weeks. 

I. Professor Airy on the Pri 
Astronomy, es lly in this 

II. Mr. Lubbock on Tides. 

III. Professor Cumming on the Progress of Thermo- 
Electricity. 

1V. Mr. Forbes on Meteorology. 

V. Rev. R. Willis on Sound. [A most interesting lec- 
ture, illustrated by experiments, in the course of which 
Mr. Willis brought forward his Speaking Machine, which 
he has ag oe te pronounce the vowels. } 

VI. Sir David Brewster on Optical Science. 


and Present State of 
untry, 


VII. Professor Powell on the Phenomena of Heat. 

VIII. Rev. W. Conybeare on the Progress and Pro- 
spects of Geology. 

IX. Professor Whewell on Mineralogy. 


At the general meetings in the theatre, as 





well as at the occasional lectures in the evening, 
places were reserved for the ladies; Dr. Buck- 
land having, with due consideration, ordered a 
certain number of BLUE tickets to be struck 


were Brewster and Forbes; from Dublin, Pro- | off for the special use of the fair portion of his 


fessor Hamilton, whose florid eloquence chris- 
tened the assemblage the Solemn Session of 


audience. 
Perhaps the most interesting occurrence 


Science—the Amphytrionic Council of Learn-| during the meeting was the ceremony of con- 


ing. 
the venerable patriarch Dalton from Man- 
chester; York sent forth the Rev. Vernon 
Harcourt the founder of the Society, and Lord 
Milton the ex-president; while Buckland, 
Conybeare, Rigaud, Daubeny, and the brothers 
Duncan—the restorers of science in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, performed most ably the 
duties of entertainers. 

The catalogue might reach the extent of 
Homer's, with as many more illustrious names 
as those already given ; but it must be closed 
with the mention of two, as it were, from the 
ends of the earth; Sir Thomas Brisbane ap- 
peared on behalf of Botany Bay, whither it is 
agreeable to find that science has suffered 
transportation along with crime;* and Mr. 
Lea, of Philadelphia, connected with some of 
the most eminent societies in the United States. 

The account of one day’s proceedings will 
afford a tolerably correct notion of the whole 
week. 

At ten o'clock, the portico and passages of 
the Clarendon were crowded with groups ga- 
thering from all parts, who, after informing 
themselves of what was to happen in the various 
departments, from the affiches attached to the 
walls each morning, either betook themselves up- 
stairs to the section whose proceedings best suited 
their taste; or lingered in the reading-room, 
well stored with papers and pamphlets; or 
may-be took a listless stroll in one or other of 
those delightful college-gardens — realisations 
of all that is told of the boasted groves of Aca- 
deme. A pleasant and instructive hour, too, 


Scoresby was deputed from Liverpool; |ferring the 


Doctor’s degree on Faraday, 
Brewster, Robert Brown the botanist, and 
Dalton author of the Atomic Theory. It took 
place on Thursday, on which day the usual 
routine was dispensed with, and the master and 
heads of colleges assembled in convocation, at 
ten o'clock. 

The theatre was thronged. The under. 
graduates occupied the gallery ; beneath it was 
placed a semicircle of ladies; while in the front 
seats sat the cardinal-like conclave of doctors of 
the University, in all the pomp of scarlet gowns, 
the vice-chancellor in their centre, and inter- 
spersed among them the most distinguished 
members of the Association, who had thus been 
expressly picked out and placed in posts of 
honour; while the of aac crowded the floor 
of the building. After some preliminary busi- 
ness, the above-named savans were ushered in 
through the crowd to the steps in front of the 
vice-chancellor’s seat, and severally presented 
to him by the orator, who recited their several 
names and merits in a Latin speech; after 
which, the vice-chancellor rose to receive them, 
and assigned them seats among their fellow- 
doctors, which they took possession of amidst 
the plaudits of the gallery, who, on such occa- 
sions, enjoy a liberty of expressing their _ 
bation or disapprobation of individua's, similar 
to that exercised by the gods of a London play- 
house at a pantomime. 4 

As the name of Dalton was announced, an 
the venerable old man made his appearance, 
the applause was redoubled. We should ~ 
his age to be past 70, and it struck us that his 
count bore something of the Newtoman 





might be spent in the Ashmolean M m, 
which now possesses a collection not unworthy of 
the University, thanks to the amiable brothers 
Duncan, who may be termed its renovators 
and re-founders. 

At one, the Society united, and met in the 





* Sir Thomas has displayed his devotion to science by 
foundation of the observatory at Paramatta. 


caste in it. sac 
It excited surprise with some to find th 
the Quaker sage had so far overcome the ne 
dices of his sect as to be induced to don the 
scarlet robe. To account for the fact, some 
recollected that he is noted for a peculiarity 





vision, which prevents him from properly dis- 
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tinguishing the colour scarlet, and hinted that 
what to other eyes ap a bright red, 
might by him be mistaken for Quaker dun, or 
sombre olive. A meeting for scientific pur- 
however, was an opportune occasion for 
a concession of prejudices. The University of 
Oxford had, on this occasion, in contradiction 
to the character for bigotry with which she is 
usually upbraided, delighted to shew honour to 
four persons, without regard to their being 
dissenters in creed from herself, solely in testi- 
mony of admiration of their high merits. Such 
an act redounds equally to the credit of those 
who have conferred and to those who have 
received the honour. The members of the 
Society of Friends, who have always held high 
rank among the followers of science, and many 
of whom were then present—for instance, Mr. 
Rickman the distinguished architect of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Mr. Fox of Fal- 
mouth, and many others—appeared to look 
with peculiar complacency on the proceedings 
of the morning. 

The life of Dalton has been one of toil, and, 
till lately, he still discharged the ungrateful 
duties of a mathematical teacher, for the paltry 
remuneration of a few pence an hour. This 
trifling testimony of respect, though it comes 
tardy, yet, from such a quarter, could not fail 
of being gratifying to the patriarchal philo- 
sopher. 

As soon as the convocation broke up, 
robes were quickly thrust aside, and gowns and 
trenchers gave place to boots and spurs ; and in 
a few minutes a regiment of cavalry, two hun- 
dred strong, was assembled on Magdalen Bridge, 
in obedience to the appointment of Dr. Buck- 
land. The Professor soon made his appear- 


ance, and, armed with the insignia of the geo- 
logist, the bag and hammer, put himself at the 
head of this class @ cheval, which forthwith 
sallied out to explore the geological wonders of 


the neighbourhood. Instances have repeatedly 
been brought forward of the affinities between 
science and fox-hunting. The equestrian class 
of Dr. Buckland affords another proof of their 
intimate connexion; and woe to that daring 
geologist, who, untried in clearing hedges,ditches, 
and five-barred gates, engages to follow the 
scientific pack. He may perchance hear the 
first blast of the Professor’s whistle; but he runs 
the risk of being thrown out, and very pro- 
bably off, before the first burst of his eloquent 
and instructive harangue. 

In the present instance the list of casualties 
Was but small; the Professor, probably in con- 
sideration of the bad horsemanship of some of 
his suite, and likewise on account of the many 
Pedestrian followers, conducting his troop at a 
Slow pace, and making frequent halts; now 
to explain the connexion between agriculture 
and geology ; now stopping by the side of a 
morass, which gave him an opportunity of in- 
‘reducing the subject of Irish bogs, and the im- 
possibility of reclaiming them. At Shotover 


Hill, an interestin i - 
shined ting geological locality, he ex 
ae which are well exposed to view there. 
¢ dwelt at some length on the stratum termed 
ridge clay. This bed is prolonged into 

_ Orsetshire, and in it, at Weymouth, lies what 
scaled the burning cliff. The cause of this 
ee is the enormous quantity of pitch 
er seni the stratum is charged at that spot, 
‘ ich, having been accidentally ignited, con- 
— to burn, smouldering under ground. The 
es Lord Eldon, Encombe, lies upon this bed, 
ih so much greater is the quantity of pitch 
ere than at Weymouth, that during a thun- 
“storm the smell of it becomes quite offen- 


the superposition of the ‘beds of the| 








sive in the neighbourhood. The burning cliff 
is now at a considerable distance from this 
spot; but should it spread in that direction, 
nothing can save the estate from total destruc- 
tion, so large is the quantity of bituminous 
matter to feed a conflagration, if once excited 
there. 

At Shotover Hill are seen some of those 
shaley beds so productive in monsters of the 
Saurian class; many of them of such a size, 
that their huge jaws would have made but a 
mouthful of a man and horse. The formation 
of crystal of selenite, which is daily going on 
here, is exceedingly curious. 

The Professor explained in what manner 
tracts of marshy land might be drained, by 
taking advantage of the position of the sub- 
strata; and pointed out an instance where a 
suggestion of his own had been attended with 
the most complete success. The connexion of 
certain plants with particular soils next claimed 
his attention. The ground under his feet was 
covered with the weed called colt’s-foot: a 
quantity of barren clay, dug out of the quarry 
hard by, had recently been spread over the 
surface of the ground. In a few weeks it bore 
a most luxuriant crop of colt’s-foot, though the 
plant. was not known in the neighbourhood | 
before. The explanation of this is, that seeds 
of this plant are continually carried about in 
the air; but finding no congenial soil, take no 
root. No sooner, however, is the clay turned 
up from the depth of thirty or forty feet below 
the surface of the earth, than the floating seed 
collects and flourishes upon it. 

In_ some. cases, seeds lie long dormant in the 
ground ; and it appears that Dutch clover must, 
at one time, have overspread the whole coun- 
try: for so sure as you spread a quantity of 
soap-boilers’ ashes over the ground, up will 
spring a crop of Dutch clover. The clover has 
long ago flourished on the spot—has exhausted 
the elements necessary for its support. When- 
ever these are supplied by the application of the 
|, the seeds are revived and again sprout 
orth. The lecture occupied about six hours, 
to the delight of all present; and we only re- 
gret that neither our memories, nor space 
allowed us, will permit a more detailed account 
of it. 

The bones of the Megatherium, which formed 
the subject of Dr. Buckland’s evening lecture 
(see L. G. 807), were extracted at great ex- 
pense by Mr. Parish from the bed of a river. 
Their discovery was singular. A peasant, 
passing a river at a very dry season, saw some- 
thing sticking out of the water. He threw his 
lasso over it, gave a tug, and brought ashore 
the enormous pelvis of the animal. The rest 
of the bones, consisting of the greater part of 
a skeleton, were obtained by turning aside the 
current, by means of a dam, constructed for the 
purpose above the spot, which extended into 
the channel. 

It is a convincing proof of the perfection of 
the science of modern comparative anatomy (a 
perfection due almost wholly to the genius of 
Cuvier), that from the aspect of a single bone, 
say a tooth or a toe, the entire history of an 
animal now no longer in existence, and which 
has not existed in the memory of man, its 
haunts, its mode of life, habits, and food, can 
be more correctly and surely ascertained, than 
the figures of Mars or Mercury, or any other 
ancient deity, on an ancient sculptured frag- 
ment, can be determined by their attributes of 
the cock, or caduceus, or the like. 

Dr. Buckland, who, in addition to that admir- 
able faculty which he pessesses of illustrating fa- 
tailiarly any subject upon which he may touch, 
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however abstruse in other hands, excels in the 
art of putting every one near him in good hu- 
mour, did not let the present opportunity slip. 
He observed, that from [the digging propensi- 
ties of the beast, it might have been properly 
termed Old Scratch. And though all allusions 
to politics had hitherto been avoided, yet from 
the nature of his food, viz. yams, potatoes, and 
the like, he must indisputably rank as 4 radi- 
cal ; and certainly he did not force his way deep 
enough into the ground to become obnoxious 
to the appellation of boroughmonger. 

The Professor’s jokes will lose much in the 
repetition; but the best proof of their excel- 
lence were the aching sides, and hearty good 
humour, in which he sent his audience home 
to bed. Thus terminated Saturday of this 
agreeable week. The members had not, how- 
ever, dispersed on Sunday. On thatdaya very 
excellent sermon was preached in St. Mary’s 
Abbey, when Mr. Dalton, still in his red gown, 
was observed in the seat of the doctors, atten- 
tively listening to the very sensible discourse 
which emanated from the pulpit. 

Thus ended the second meeting of the British 
Association. The experience of another year 
will produce many improvements in arrange. 
ment, and free the sectional meetings in par. 
ticular from much of the confusion which this 
time impeded somewhat their proceedings. 
This may be truly said, that no one could have 
left Oxford without feelings of gratification at 
the kindness, attention, and hospitality, with 
which every individual of the Association was 
received by the members of that University. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue public support given to this Society {s 
altogether unprecedented. At the monthly 
meeting, on Thursday, about thirty persons 
(amongst whom were the Marquess of Abercorn 
and other members of noble families) were 
elected into it; and during the last month, the 
ineredible number of 34,000 individuals visited 
the gardens. The balance on the month’s pro- 
ceedings, in favour of theinstitution, was 918/.5s. 
A sale of the duplicate animals had taken place. 
The prices obtained, though not high, were sa- 
tisfactory; and the council intend to practise 
the same measure from time to time, as occa- 
sion may require. A long report on the state 
of the farm was read and adopted. A member 
earnestly urged an extension and improvement of 
the museum, in order that the facilities afforded 
for the study of comparative anatomy might 
become more available to men of science. On 
the table was placed an egg of the curassow, 
which was dropped in the gardens; a circum- 
stance of rare occutrence, there being only an- 
other instance (in Holland, we believe,) of these 
birds producing eggs in Europe. The curassow 
is analogous to the American pheasant, large 
and beautiful. From certain experiments at 
the farm, it appears that carnivorous mamma. 
lia fed with two meals daily, do not continue 
in equally condition with those which 
have the same quantity of flesh daily in one 
meal only. It further appears, that in the in- 
stance of the leopard, the temper changed for 
the worse; and thus animals of the genus felis 
might become more dangerous in a menagerie 
from the ferocity they would acquire under 
such treatment ; and that, in another instance, 
the habits were altered as regarded exercise—a 
diminution of which, in confined animals, must 
be injurious to health. The inference deduced 
is, consequently, in favour of the accustomed 
mode of feeding the purely carnivorous animals 
with one meal daily. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
KING’S COLLEGE. 

Ir has seldom fallen to our lot to be present 
at a more gratifying spectacle than that we 
had the opportunity of witnessing on Friday, 
the 6th instant, in the large theatre of this In- 
stitution. We allude to the public distribution 
of prizes, which took place in the afternoon of 
that day, when his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury officiated as chairman, for the pur- 
pose of presenting to the most distinguished 
pupils in the College, as well as to those in the 
junior department, or School, the rewards that 
had been assigned to them by their preceptors 
for their proficiency and good conduct during 
the past session. The interest of the ceremony 
was not a little enhanced by the reflection, that 
a period of scarcely nine months had ela; 
since the first dawning of the Institution for 
the great purposes of education, when its 
Council were called upon thus publicly to tes. 
tify their approbation of the progress which had 
been made by these youthful labourers in the 
field of knowledge, and that, too, in a manner 
so well calculated to stimulate them to a re- 
newal of their exertions. 

Such must always be the satisfactory result, 
when Religion, and its concomitant, Morality, 
are made the groundwork of a sound and 
liberal system of education, and when the mind 
of youth is taught to believe, that without a 
proper inculcation as well as appreciation of 
these sacred principles, all the learning that 
may be acquired, all the talent that may be 
possessed, are alike unprofitable and unavailing. 

On this important subject, however, it would 
be superfluous in us to make any further ob- 
servations, after the able manner in which the 
learned Principal of the College (the Rev. 
Mr. Otter) delivered himself on the day in 
question. It was obviously a source of the 
most heartfelt satisfaction to those parents 
who were present, and who had committed 
their sons to the bosom of this great and pro- 
mising Institution, to hear the reverend pre- 
ceptor dilate on the happy consequences re- 
sulting from the blending of religious with 
useful instruction; uor less so, to learn, in 
addition to the commendations of the professors 
and masters themselves, from the acknow- 
ledgments made by the Bishop of London 
and the Rev. Dr. D’Oyly (members of the 
Council), both of whom had carefully and criti- 
caily perused the examination papers of the 
pupils, that those papers were not only highly 
honourable to their authors, but that they 
would even do credit to an institution of much 
longer standing than that in which they were 
then assembled. Amongst the many splendidly 
bound volumes that were lying on the table 
before the most reverend Chairman, we distin- 
guished a monument of the genius of the 
accomplished translator of Oberon, Mr. Sotheby, 
which, it transpired, he had placed at the dispo- 
sal of the Council, as the first prize in Classi- 
cal Literature, to be given to the successful 
candidate among the College students. 

As regards the system of instruction pursued 
in the School, by the able masters appointed 
to it, it appears to us to be at once judicious 
and well calculated to implant in the breasts of 
the pupils (of whom, we understand, there are 
at this moment éwo hundred,) a spirit of the 
highest emulation—a means which is far more 
likely to prove efficacious than measures of the 
most rigorous coercion. It was indeed grati- 
fying to witness the exhilaration of a tiny 
urchin, not more than eight or nine years old, 


who it was stated could read Cornelius Nepos, | three 








—standing on tip-toe, to receive at the hands 
of the highest dignitary of our church, the re- 
ward to which his good conduct and assiduity 
had entitled him! 

Amongst the numerous friends and supporters 
of the Institution assembled together on this 
interesting occasion, we distinguished the 
Bishops of London and Llandaff, Lords Brown- 
low and Henley, Sir Robert Inglis, Rev. 
Drs. D’Oyly and Shepherd, Rev. J. Lonsdale, 
Wm. Cotton, Esq., Ald. Winchester, &c. &c. 
The remainder of the company were of the most 
respectable description, including many ladies ; 
and the only subject of regret was, that, owing 
to want of room (although the theatre afforded 
accommodation for at least 800 persons), many 
were compelled to go away disappointed, being 
unable to effect their entrance. 

We cannot conclude this notice without ex- 
pressing our sincere hope, that an institution 
commenced under such favourable auspices, 
and entitled, therefore, to the support of every 
well-wisher to the welfare of the rising gene- 
ration of this mighty metropolis—almost a 
kingdom in itself—will continue zealously to 
pursue the path it has chosen, and carefully 
endeavour to inculcate in the hearts of the 
youths committed to its care, the combined 
advantages of its own appropriate motto,— 
** Sancte et sapienter.” 

We subjoin the names of the parties to 
whom the prizes were awarded. 

Senior Department. 
Theology.— 1st, J. A. Frere; 2d, H. J. C. Smith; 3d, 
E. Sleap; 4th, John Smith; 5th, Wm. Winchester. 
Classics, Senior Class. — 1st, J. A. Frere; 2d, E. Sleap. — 


Junior Class. — 1st, John Smith; 2d, George Sweet. 


Mathematics. — 1st, R. A. Gordon; 2d, W. Pocock; 3d, 
W. 


F. W. Shaw; 4th, Robert ce 
English Literature. —H. J.C. Smith. 
French Literature. —H. Tritton; J. E. Cooper. 
Junior De; t. 
Sixth Class.— Matthison, Hatchard, Fincham, S. Wil- 
liams, Boileau, Garvock. 
Fifth Class. — Dowling, Collier, Roope, Salmon. 
Fourth ens Stone, Robinson, Canton, Warner, Col- 
Third Claes. — Hilliard, Bourne, Calvert. 
Second Class. — Foggo, sen., Heisch, Harrison, Norris, 
Bailey, Collison. 
First Class.— Bucke, Chapman, Rhodes, Shaw. 
French Class. Hatchard, Boileau, De Souza, Duncan. 

We almost forgot to mention, that prizes 
were also presented by his Grace to the most 
distinguished pupil in each of the district 
Grammar-Schools in union with the College; 
with the exception of that at Stockwell, which 
is of very recent formation. The following are 
the names of the youths to whom these prizes 
were awarded. 

Newman, Hackney Church of England School. 

Christie, St. Peter's, Pimlico ditto. 

Prout, Kensington ditto. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Ricut Hon. C. W. W. Wynn in the chair. 
The donations were, from Madras Committee 
of the Society for Propagation of the Gospel, 
upwards of twenty volumes in Tamul and 
English, printed at the Vepery mission press, 
including the Pilgrim’s Progress, Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Selections from the Old and New 
Testaments, Beschi’s Grammar, &c. &c. ; from 
the Rev. R. Yuille, missionary at Selenginsk, 
two MS. Lexicons in Tibetian and Mon- 
golian, &c. 

General Hardwicke exhibited a lithographic 
sketch of a man well known at Lucknow, some 
years back, for his ravenous appetite, being 
able to dispose of a whole sheep, for a morning 
meal, without inconvenience. The print com- 
prises a portrait of the individual and of his 
gira, or priest, who wore a singular beard, 
about five feet in length. On each side are 





compartments, in which are displayed | saturda 
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the different stages of the process of killing and 
eating a sheep raw, as executed by the subject 
of this account. 

The paper on the architecture of the Hin. 
dus, by Ram Rag, with a large volume of 
drawings of sections, elevations, &c. of co. 
lumns and buildings, and fifty-two beautiful 
drawings of the pillars in Trimulnaig’s Choul. 
try, at Madura, which were alluded to in the 
report of the council, were laid upon the table, 

The paper read was an account of the Bakh. 
tyéri Mountains, by J. H. Stocqueler, Esq.* Of 
these mountains, which separate Khuzistan 
from the south and east of Persia, no parti. 
culars have as yet been made known. Accident 
having obliged the author to cross them in his 
road to Isfahan, he has in this paper drawn up 
a brief sketch of their characteristics, and the 
geographical position and names of the few in. 
habited places to be found within their limits. 
Though they do not extend over a greater 
space than two degrees of latitude and three of 
longitude, yet, from the ruggedness of their 
sides, it occupies ten entire days’ travelling to 
cross them. 

There was exhibited, and much admired, a 
fac-simile and translation of the Cufic Tomb. 
stone, described by Mr. Haughton in the second 
volume of the Society’s Transactions: executed 
and presented to him by Miss Forbes, whose 
MS. Arabic Grammar was formerly noticed. 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Waiting for the Times (after an Adjourned 
Debate). Painted by Haydon ; Mezzotint 
by T. Lupton. London, R. Ackermann. 

A HUMOROUS print, in which a reader engaged 

upon a double sheet of the Times newspaper, Is 

hidden, all except his legs, by the enormous 
paper ; while another politician is impatiently 
waiting till he has done with his obviously not 
very short-lived task. We-trust the latter is 
not a Berkshire freeholder ; for we are sure, 
from his looks, he must be so incensed at the 
bestower of so much useful knowledge, that he 
would not give his vote to the proprietor of 

Bearwood, and (largely) of the Times, for keep- 

ing him so long from his truly ‘ adjourned de- 

bate.”” The engraving preserves the character 
of this very clever composition to perfection. 


The Author of Waverley. By W. Crombie. 

Ackermann. ‘ 
A coLourED sketch. If the face were as like 
as the limbs and attitude, it would be, what it 
is not—a striking resemblance. It only pre- 
serves the personal characteristics of this extra- 
ordinary individual. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Prose and Poeti- 
cal Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. ; with 
Portraits of the principal Female Characters. 
Part I. Chapman and Hall. i 

A PUBLICATION which, although small in its 

form, promises to be of great beauty. This 

first Part contains ‘* Rose i : = 
ved by W. H. Mott, from a picture 0} 

CR. Leslie, R.A.; ‘* Interior at Abbotsford, P 

engraved by E. Finden, from a drawing by 

D. Roberts; ‘‘ Mirkwood Mere,” engraved by E. 

Finden, from a drawing by G. Barrett ; “ Doune 

Castle,” engraved by E. F. Finden, —_ a 

drawing by J. D. Harding; and Stirling 

Castle,” engraved by E. Finden, from @ = 

ing by G. F. Robson. Of these, the —— 

at Abbotsford” would be almost at any per! ty 


, t 
* We pamgeee reviewing this gentleman's Travels nex 
y-— Lea. 
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but is especially at the present moment, when 
the revered but stricken owner of the building 
is endeavouring to regain the shelter of its 
classic roof, the most deeply interesting. In 
the little typical illustration which accompanies 
this charming plate, it is justly observed :— 
«“ When the grave shall have closed over the 
remains of this eminent man—and long may 
that day be averted !a pilgrimage to Abbots- 
ford will become an object of equal attraction 
asto the town which gave Shakspeare birth: 
the contemplation of a room in which the pre- 
cursor of so many wonderful volumes was for a 
long time suffered to remain neglected, will be 
an object of deep interest to every visitor. The 
chamber may be altered and destroyed, but the 
hand of the artist will have transmitted it to 
the latest posterity.” 








DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

Ox Friday and on Tuesday there were concerts 
at this theatre, in which Paganini gave some 
of his unequalled and indescribable perform- 
ances. A friend, with whom we were, and 
who heard him for the first time, was too much 
delighted to admit that the player who elicited 
these tones, equally extraordinary and enchant- 
ing, could, as vulgarly alleged, have entered 
into a compact with the old one ; but he strong- 
ly inclined to a new belief, viz. that the devil 
was in the fiddle. Ifso, he surely is the most 
melodious and enchanting of fiends, and fit to 
emulate angelic strains. The one-string arie, 
and the exquisite variations of various beautiful 
pieces with which these concerts usually con- 
clude, are beyond all idea, and must be heard 
and felt to have their wonderful effect appre- 
ciated. The rest of the evenings were pleasingly 
filled by Miss Shirreff, Miss Inverarity, Mr. 
Bennett, and other vocalists ; the band skil- 
fully led by T. Cooke ; and the whole ably con- 
ducted by Sir George Smart. The houses, as 
they should be where such talent is exhibited, 
have been well attended, though not inconve- 
niently crowded. 

By the by, in the way of dramatic gossip, 
which the public seems to like so much, if we 
may judge by the quantity of it in every news- 
paper, we may notice the pretty and intelligent 
boy whom Paganini has indulged with a trip 
to England, and whom we have seen at the 
King’s Theatre, the Adelphi, and elsewhere. 
This is his son by the lady whom he so inhu- 
manly murdered, but who, after her sad ca- 
tastrophe, contrives to live very gaily in France, 
where the assassin supports her in style ; 
and had to come down handsomely (we believe) 
before she permitted his child to accompany 
him. It is said that Paganini has realised 
little short of a Plum—consequently that he 
neither gambles nor murders pour passer le 
fems; but is, on the contrary, rather careful 
of what he earns ; and, in this respect, neither 
like common felon nor a common man of 
genius, 

In addition to these concerts, M. Laporte 
commenced a series of French plays and 
ets, which are no less successful. The great 

attractions are Mlle. Mars in the former, and 
Mlle. Taglioni in the latter ; and they are in- 
“ lions worthy all the wild beasts of Mysore. 

n Mile. Mars the art of acting is almost, in 
every one of her characters, carried as near 
Perfection as Wwe can imagine—nothing over- 
; » hothing left undone. She is a study 
of. - € profession—a great treat to the lovers 
the edrama. We ought not to omit saying, 

‘ M. Armand plays excellently up to her 





in all the pieces we have witnessed. As for 
Taglioni, we observe little or no difference in 
her. Perhaps she is somewhat more embonpoint; 
but the same exquisite grace and sentiment 
still mark her performance ; La Napolitaine is 
as captivating as ever; and the fascination of 
her style unimpaired. It would be invidious 
to institute a comparison between her and He- 
berle ; both are admirable dancers,—the latter, 
in general, displaying more quickness and 
agility, the former relying on movements 
which seem to proceed from feeling. We do 
not know which is the most striking ; but Ta- 
glioni interests us in parts which we have not 
seen her animated compeeress attempt: after 
all, the critic’s post between them is a very) 
Macheath-sort of situation ; and he may either’ 
sing or say, “ How happy could I be,” &c. 
The performances last Thursday consisted 
of Moliere’s comedy Le Misanthrope, and the 
pleasant little piece La Jeune Femme colére, 
the original of our Day after the Wedding; 
Malle. Mars being the Celimene of the first, 
and the Rose (Lady Freelove) of the second; 
each followed by a divertissement. Again we 
must say, we trust our English actresses will 
make a point of attending these performances 
to the extent of their opportunities. We anti- 
cipate the best possible consequences to our 
drama from familiarising both performers and 
audiences to the chaste, natural, and elegant 
comedy of the French stage. Nothing can 
exceed the mingled grace and humour of the 
accomplished actress M. Laporte has so fortu- 
nately induced to visit us; and we were de- 
lighted to see the house filled with an elegant 
and attentive audience. Mdlle. Taglioni, “ la 
déesse de la danse,’’ as Mdlle. Mars is “ la 
reine de la comédie,” obtained, as usual, a 
rapturous encore in the T'yrolienne, from Guil- 
laume Teli; and her brother, with his fair 
bride, Mde. Gladstre Taglioni, M. Théodore, 
and the rest of the artistes, received repeated 
marks of the favour of the audience. ‘* Crowded 
and fashionable houses" will be at this rate no 
longer the last empty puff of a failing lessee ; 
but the well-merited reward of good taste, en- 
terprise, and industry. 
HAYMARKET. 
On Monday a new drama, in three acts, called 
A Duel in Richelieu’s Time, was performed for 
the first time, and received with great applause. 
It is a translation from a French piece of the 
same title acted at this theatre during the 
spring, and possessing as it does a great deal of 
strong interest, with good situations, and a 
tolerably well-developed plot, is likely to have a 
considerable run. The actors seem to have 
taken more than ordinary pains with their 
several characters. Miss Taylor, who plays 
the heroine, a long and very trying part, has 
added greatly to her former reputation. She 
has two scenes in which not only pathos and 
delicacy, but much occasional force are required, 
and, we are happy to say, that she sustained 
the burden in a manner which afforded the 
utmost satisfaction. We have been, from the 
first, admirers of the versatility displayed by 
this young lady, and if she will only allow her. 
self sufficient time for study —assume a little 
more confidence— and endeavour to articulate 
her words more distinctly, we have no doubt 
that in a very short time she will raise herself 
to a high station in more than one branch of 
her profession. Cooper, in the early scenes as 
a confiding, and in the dénowement as a jealous 
and infuriated husband, exerted himself stre- 
nuously in the author’s cause. He was, how- 





ever, sometimes, as he has frequently been of 


late, too loud and boisterous in his declama- 
tion ; a fault that we must earnestly beseech him 
toamend. Vining, as the rival and favoured 
lover, shewed the audience that he was capable 
of something more than the silly fops which 
usually fall to his share in the drama, and that 
he might be employed in melodrame, and the 
lighter parts of tragedy, with advantage to his 
employers; not that we wish to impose upon 
him any additional business at present. We 
only wonder how he and one or two others 
whom we could name, are able to discharge 
their duty at all this sultry weather — four and 
sometimes five pieces of a night, and the actors 
on the stage from seven in the evening till one 
the following morning. The dresses are hand- 
some ; but the courtiers of the French monarch 
are not the persons exactly of that make and 
shape and bearing calculated to shew fine 
clothes to advantage. We think, also, that 
these gentlemen might as well be instructed 
how to speak the names of the dramatis per- 
sone ; or if that be beyond their comprehension, 
surely they might be taught some uniform pro- 
nunciation of the simple title of ** Monsieur le 
Comte.” These sort of matters are too little 
attended to at this theatre. 

On Wednesday two singing ladies, Miss 
Bellchambers and Miss Williams, appeared for 
the first time (at least so the bills asserted), in 
the Marriage of Figaro. They were both well 
received, and will prove useful auxiliaries in 
the operatic department. 

Young Mathews’s little piece of The Wolf 
and the Lamb improves greatly by repetition ; 
and Farren’s acting, which is quite out of his 
usual style, is in the highest degree laughable 
and true to nature. The house has hitherto 
been but thinly attended. 


EncLisH Opera: Orympic.—To Miss 
Percy, improving nightly, and Bartley, who has 
appeared here since our last — to Miss Kelly, 
who is always a great attraction, and to Miss 
Somerville—we had on Wednesday a revival of 
Bombastes Furioso, to let loose all the drollery 
of Reeve, well supported in the other characters 
by Penson, Salter, and Mrs. C. Jones. Laughter 
was, of course, the order of the night. The 
new piece, by the ever-entertaining and witty 
Dick Peake, is, Friday, too late for us to notice 
till we trust it has delighted full houses for a 
week. It is founded on the famous M. Mon. 
tague sweep-story : the origin also of our May- 
day blacky-viced gambols. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

Mrs. WaYLeEtT is really shewing what a law- 
less minor can do. After the Golden Calf, ex- 
tremely well performed, we, the other night, 
witnessed a Husband Wanted—one of the live- 
liest and most laughable one-act pieces, from 
the French, we have seen for a great while. 
The heroine, Miss Ayres, is pretty and ani- 
mated enough; Williams in the old uncle, 
Credulous, would serve for a capital example 
of the good old style ; and Abbot gives us all 
the vivacity and humour of a first-rate come- 
dian. Glib, a roguish servant, is cleverly done 
by Mr. Forrester; and Stump, a Yorkshire 
‘ardener, is excellent in the hands of Mr. 
flitchell, whose knowing looks and dialect 
shew him to be fully equal to this difficult line 
of character at any theatre. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 
Atas for time and space ! we have not yet got 
to Sadler’s Wells ; but we have sent, and our 


report is most favourable. Full houses, a suc- 
cession of new pieces, and Mrs. Fitzwilliam in 
full force every night. Merriment and (on a 
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recent occasion somewhat broad) farce keep 
the well-pleased audiences in constant laughter; 
and all goes so well at the Wells, that (as the 
Cockneys say) nothing could not be better. 











SIGHTS OF LONDON. 


WE seldom miss sights worth seeing in Lon- P 


don, and certes have seen many in our day not 
worth the trouble; but we were late this week 
in going for a look at the double-sighted boy at 
the Egyptian Hall, as he had previously de- 
parted for the country. All we know of “ Lewy 
Gordon” therefore is from Mathews’s laughable 
description and imitation, and the report of 
others, who speak of this exhibition as one of 
very clever and unaccountable deception. 

ut our visit to the Hall was not altogether 
unprofitable, for we took the opportunity to 
inspect a magnificent collection of Stained 
Glass in the great room, by Albert Durer. 
This splendid specimen of the art of painting 
on glass represents the life of a saint, in many 
compartments, from infancy to canonization. 
The groupings are often admirable ; the costume 
throughout, with all its ornaments curiously 
executed, is extremely interesting; and the 
colouring of almost matchless brilliancy and 
effect. The gradations in the same hues are 
peculiarly striking; and the whole, for design, 
portraiture, and general skill, affords a noble 
proof of the genius of Albert Durer, as well as 
of the perfection of the medium in which it is 
here displayed. This superb collection, 240 
square feet, has been brought from German 
by Mr. Curling, and was intended to embellis 
the parish church of Hitchin, Herts; but the 
necessary subscription fund has not (unfortu- 
nately for that church) been raised, and the 
glass is now on 9 me and, we believe, for 
sale. It eminently deserves the attention of 
the admirers of the arts, 

In a lower apartment we experienced another 
treat from an examination of the Prince of 
Canino’s Etruscan Fictile Vases, Bronzes, and 
other remarkable antiquities, dug up on his 
estate near Viterbo, and supposed to illustrate 
the site of Vitulonia the capital of ancient 
Etruria, or of Volscium the capital of the 
Volscientes. The beauty of these amphore, 
&c., their remote date, the designs and inscrip- 
tions which they bear, and other circumstances, 
render them of the deepest interest to the classic 
and antiquary. They certainly throw a new 
and strong light upon all the theories con- 
nected with the earliest history of the two 
nations in the world most deserving of investi- 
gation, the Greek and Roman; and also reflect 
some rays on the annals of Egypt, and, per- 
haps, of India. At all events, were it only as 
examples of various arts, of domestic utensils, 
of female ornaments, of armour, of mythological 
superstitions, and of the customs and habits of 
the people who used them, they are possessed 
of great attractions, and suggest a multitude of 
strange reflections on the time when the gods 
were of baked earth, and yet their worshippers 
so ingenious and civilised! A few hours of a 
few days may be most pleasantly spent in view- 
ing these antique remains. 





VARIETIES. 

Anglo -Germanic Advertiser. — Any design 
which can promote the literary and scientific 
intercourse between this country and Germany 
must have our warmest approbation, and we 
therefore rejoice to see a journal projected for 
the rapid interchange of the intelligence pos- 
sessed by either people. The prospectus states 


that it is to be in alternate columns of pure 
German and classical English, and to consist of 
articles best calculated to interest readers in 
both nations, such as reviews, dramatic criti- 
cisms, choice extracts, &c. &c. It is to appear 
weekly in London, and at a very moderate 
rice. 

Cheap Literature, Very!—We acknowledge 
five pennorth of the Halfpenny Magazine, 
i. e. ten Nos., which we have read, and, with 
little exception, approve as a well-made-up 
miscellany. 

The Weekly Miscellany. — Another, and 
another still. This No. I., at one penny, is as 
entertaining and instructive as any of its pre- 
cursors, aiming at greater originality and going 
farther back and abroad for its selections. We 
have really so many little contemporaries now, 
that we are quite bewildered with the numerous 
family of Periodicals. Being almost entitled to 
be considered the GREAT GRANDFATHER of 
them all, we feel we have much to answer, and 
more, we fear, than can be well provided for. 

Commemoration of Sir Thomas Gresham.— 
This ceremony took place on Thursday at 
St. Helen’s church, Bishopsgate, where a ser- 
mon was preached to a numerous congregation. 
Mr. Alderman Copeland and others, endea- 
vouring (as we noticed last week) to impart 
greater efficacy to the bequests of this distin- 
guished citizen, gave, on the present occasion, 
a premium for the best composition in sacred 
music, which was awarded to Mr. Chas. Hart. 

Sir Walter Scott arrived at Edinburgh, after 
a passage in the James Watt steamer of forty- 
six hours :—poetical genius borne over the ocean 
by the genius of the mechanical arts ! 

New Diorama.—We are glad to have a new 
Diorama; for such an addition to the Zoolo- 

ical and Colosseum attractions of the Regent’s 

ark enhances the pleasures of a tour in that 
quarter. The subjects are, Paris from Mont- 
Martre, by M. Daguerre, and the Campo Santo 
of Pisa, by M. Bouton ; and the talents of these 
artists guarantee the accuracy and beauty of 
the spectacle. 

Fine Arts.—That fine and curious collection 
of paintings, by the old masters, which we 
noticed some weeks ago, and which for some 
time past has been in course of exhibition at 
Exeter Hall, is, we perceive, about to be broken 
up and scattered by the auctioneer’s hammer. 
As the collection contains some very choice 
specimens of art upon sacred subjects, we can- 
not help expressing a hope that they may not 
all go into the hands of dealers for exportation, 
to adorn churches on the continent, but that 
some will be retained for the ornament of our 
own ecclesiastical edifices, rich in every requi- 
site but this one. 

Cuba.— A work has lately been published at 
Paris, under the title of Centurie des Lépidop- 
teres de 'Ile de Cuba; by M. Poey. The 
author has availed himself of a residence of 
eight years at Cuba, to study the lepidoptera 
| of that island. His work contains the descrip- 
| tions and representations of a hundred kinds, 

eighty of which are entirely new. In general, 
M. Poey gives a plate of the male and female, 
above and below; frequently one of the cater- 
pillar and the chrysalis, The plates are exe- 
cuted with great fidelity and accuracy, even to 
the nerves of the wings; and, when necessary, 
of a size larger than nature. 








in the tion of the Autobiography of Jerem 
tham for the press, with copious extracts from hie oe 
spondence with distinguished persons during the last half 
century. 

The Miscellaneous Papers of the late Major Rennell, 
F.R.S, &c, &c. with Notes on the whole, and some Ob. 
servations made during a recent Survey of the British 
Channel and the Coast of Cornwall, by T. Webb, A.M, 
Civil Engineer: who has also in the press, a Work, ad. 

to the Government and Landowners of Great 
Britain, on the Encroachments of the Sea upon the Shores 
of the Kingdom; with Suggestions for arresting its de. 
structive progress, and for preserving the Land from its 
future Rav: 

The Council of the Royal Society are, they say, pre. 
paring for publication a new and well-arranged Catalogue 
of the Scientific Works in their Library; and also an 
Abstract of the Papers read at the Evening Meetings 
since the beginning of the present Century. 

The Law and Practice of Elections, by C. F. F. Words. 
worth, Esq. of the Inner Temple; and also, in separate 
works, the same for Scotland and for Ireland, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, 4 vols. fep. 1. 4s. bds.; 
Excursion, fcp. 7s. bds.—Turner on the Horse’s Foot, 
royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth.— Dodsley’s Annual Register, 
Vol. LXXIII. for 1831, 8vo. 16s, bds.—Lord Mahon’s His- 
tory of the War of Succession in Spain, 8vo. 12s. bds.~ 
Rev. P, Wilson’s Sermons, Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d, bds.— 
Fort Risbane, > 6s. os. Calculations relating 
to po ey c. of Ships of War, royal 8vo. 1. 5s, 
hf.-bd.—Select Library, Vol. VI. Carne’s Lives of Emi- 
nent Missionaries, fcp. 6s. cloth.—Rogers’ Reform Act, 
with Notes, &c. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Kidd’s Picturesque 
Companion to Richmond, &c. 18mo. 3s. 6d. sewed; India 

roots, 7s sewed.—Ince’s Outlines of General Know- 

e, 18mo. 1s. sewed.—Hansard’s Debates (3d Series, 
Vol. IX.), Vol. I. of Session 1831, 2, royal 8vo. 1. ls, 
bds.; 1/. 138. 6d. hf.-bd.—Arnold’s Dramatic Sketches, 
3 vols. 8vo. li. lls. 6d. bds.— Fortune-Hunting, by the 
Author of ‘* First Love,” 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 8. 6d. bds— 
Stevens on the Blood, 8vo. 15s. bds.—Landscape I!lustra- 
tions to Scott’s Works, Part I. 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed.— 
Boy’s Suppressed Evidence on Miracles, 8vo. 10s. bds.— 
Beren’s Advice to a Young Man at Oxford, fep. 3s. bds. 
—Merry’s Memoirs, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth.—The Four Gos- 
pels, in Greek, from Greisbach’s Text, fcp. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
— Stories from German Writers, on Locke's System, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—Ellis on Life and Fire Insurance, 
8vo. 8s, bds.—Gallery of Shaks » Merchant of Ve- 
nice, 9 Etchings, 16mo. 2s. sewed; Othello, 12 Etchings, 
16mo. 2s, sewed. — Tradesman’s Guide to Superficial 
Measurement, 12mo. 5s. cloth.—Moral Plays, 8vo. 10s. 6. 
cloth.—Burgess on Unrevealed Religion, 8vo. 9s. bds— 
Doddridge’s Devotional Letters, &c. 8vo. 8s, cloth. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
> Again we have to request, in order to avoid what 
ma’ cales delay, that correspond be add 
«¢ To the Editor,” and not personally,—at least, on the 
outside. 
We are sorry we cannot encourage G. H. in his aspira- 
tions. Writing poetry is a bad ie, and publishing it a 


worse. 

Mr. Arenhold’s letter, denying the application of torture 
in Hanover, in our next. 

We have very many late arrivals to acknowledge this 
week, as usual: so rt not, oom our fault if their 
communicants suffer disappointment. 

We have received an : id No. of Chambers’ Journal, 
which we have examined to find the why, but cannot dis- 

ver. 
we are obliged to ‘* A Subscriber of 11 Years,” but we 
do not think it would become us to enter upon the ex- 
pote he requests. The old proverb, ‘‘ Let every 

rring hang by its own head,” appears to us to be a 
sound one; and so long as the Literary Gazette maintains 
its character and influence, established by years of as- 
siduous labour, great expenditure, well-directed exertions 
(which have called into —. many previously scales 

of intelligence), and h bi pen¢ 
ay shall consider it ee inexpedient to alter it in the 
htest degree, though there were five hundred novelas 
added to the low-priced periodicals of the hour. We 
have seen too many of these spring up and fall in curtis 
—we have a drawer full of their puffs and assurances 
vast success—to pay much regard to the repetition 0 
such doi We are satisfied with our own plan, pon 
weight in literature, our rank in the arts and sciences, a 
the approbation it has always ex: rienced. at 

We Tove received several notices (generally too vd 
were we so inclined) to attend meetings of a ‘ Society ! 4 
the Protection of Booksellers;” but as we are of — : 
that booksellers know well enough how to pone SS e 
selves, we have not thought of attending. And ~l 
when we recognise in the | rtics of > by 
tion the individuals who dragged the Literary ae | 
to Bow Street for penalties, on information, t. ¢ 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[ Lit. Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXVIII. July 14, 1832.] 
The Cabinet Annual Register for the present Year, 
with some improvements. 
Dr. Bowring is said to have already made great progress 








fferent character, and standing on alto- 
4 fer dit See *- from the periodicals in ve 
they are concerned, endeavoured to push us into the _ 
of their battle against the laws,—we must confess tha +] 
are not disposed to make common cause with Log if 
their objects are , we wish them all success ae 
fuss and notoriety be the essence of the trick, the Jess 
is said about it the better. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


‘ ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 


LL. 
‘The Gallery, with a Selection from the Works of the Aanient 
Masters of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and English 
Schools, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning till Six in the 


— Admission.) 1s.—Catal 
WILLIAM 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITU. 
TION, Eighth Annual Exhibition 
Pictures intended for Exhibition in this Gallery will be received 
until the 3ist July; those from London until August 4th. Pic- 
tures to be addressed to F. W. Winstasien, Esq. Royal Institution, 
and forwarded by Pickford’s Boat, with whom necessary arrange- 
ments have been made. 


\TINIATURE PAINTERS and 


ARTISTS generally, are solicited to inspect his very 
extensive and elegant Stee’ “ Or-Molu Miniature Frames, Mats, 
Morocco Cases, Re. by W. Miers, (Maker, by sepetatsent, ¢ to 
Her Majesty), at No. ul, Strand, where, each Branch of the 
Trade being now conducted under his own immediate inspec- 
tion, he is enabled to execute Orders in the shortest possible time, 
as well as to regulate his eon lower than any other maker. 

A liberal Allowance is made to Artists and to the Trade, 
and on Country and Foreign Orders. 
Ww. Miers, No, 111, pannated near Waterloo — 


M EM B E R of the UNIVERSITY of of 
CAMBRIDGE, who is sending for the Highest Mathe- 
matical Honours, and has distinguished himself in his College 
Examination, would be happy to devote a ae or two daily to 
any Gentleman preparing ‘or the Universi 
_ Address, post-paid paid, A + M., Messrs. Hatchards, Piccadilly. 


RIVATE PUPIL.—A Married Clergy- 
man, for some years Tutor to a Nobleman, and sub” 
sequently receiving Six Pupils into his House, a moderate distance 
from London, would be glad to fill a Vacancy with a Gentleman’s 
Son whose Health or Education may require more than common 
attention, 
Letters addressed to the Rev. H.S., Mr. Rodwell’s, Bookseller, 
No. 46, New Bond Street, London, will be duly forwarded to him 
in the sshd 


pu PROPRIETORS of a Respectable 
PERIODICAL (in of Part- 
nership) would be happy to treat with ony Gentleman for the 
Sale of the Copyright, Stock, Eng ates 
the W. The sale is a4 2000, a might be greatly 
extended. Price, about 650J. e Selling Stock would nearly 
realise the above sum, if sold to the trade. The aad. 
hare no objection to sell a half share, or the Cop and a 
portion of the back Stock, which — considerably diminish 
the pricenamed. An uld find 
this Work an excellent investment ~ < capital. aere in- 
ie will be given, by addressing a letter (post paid) to 
» Mr. Thomas's, 208, Pieet Street. Personal inquiries or 

pr letters will not be attended to, 


ue, ls. 
ARNARD, Keeper. 


























Just published, 


SERIES of SUBJECTS from the 
WORKS of the late R. P, BONINGTON. Litho. 
ge by J, H. Harding. Atlas 4to. price 2l. 10s.; Proofs, 


hay Luard’s Views in India, 
Just published, in imperial 4to. price hee plain, and 15s. 
India Proofs, Part I. of a 
GERIES of VIEWS in INDIA, comprising 
Sketches of Scenery, Antiquities, and Native Character. 
Drawn from Nature and on Stone. 
By mae oe JOHN LUARD, 
e 16th Lancers. 
Smith, Eider and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


8vo. 
ISTORY of the WAR of the SUCCES.- 
SION in SPAIN. 
By LORD MAHON. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Zumpt's — Grammar, Nem Edition, 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
GRAMMAR of the LATIN LAN- 
SUAGE. By C. G. ZUMPT 
Doctor in Philosophy, Professor te — Joachimsthal Gymnasium, 


Translated from the area. with Additions, 
By the Rev. JOHN KENRICK, M.A, 
3d edition. 

*s‘ Far superior to any existing grammar that we know. To 
indiscriminate eulogy we are always averse; but this is a produc- 
tion which a be too strongly recommended.”—Monthly Re- 
view, Dec. 1824 

bd ts is, on the whole, far superior - any other in use amongst 
= ® The Cl of Education, Jan. 183 

* The Chapter | on Latin Retr, now added to the Transla- 
tie! is also 4 the of pur- 
chasers of either of the former editi, 
Printed for B. Fellowes, “Ladgate Street. 
Of whom may be had 
The following recent publications, by the Rev. John Kenrick. 
1. Exercises on Latin Gyntex, adapted to 
Zumpt’s Grammar. 2d edition, 8vo. price 5s. 
= ° 
2. A Key to Exercises, adapted to Zumpt’s 
Grammar. 2d edition, 8vo. price 5s. 7 
3. An Abridgment of Zumpt’s Latin Gram. 


mar, For the Use of Schools. 12mo. price 3s. bound. 








Episcopal Church in India 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price ll. pt byte with a Portrait by Dean, 


HE LIF E “of x Right Rev. T. 
Gal FANSHAW MIDDLETON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
alcutta. 
By the Rev. CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A 
Professor in the East India College, Hertfordshire, and late 
Fellow of ae pa Cam 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. "Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





In 4 large vols. - es bac fone the 2d edition, 


NEW ANALYSIS "of CHRONOLOGY | 


and oo HISTORY and PROPHECY, in 





which their El to be P armo- 


14 


Jmondi, 





} 


to. 21. 2s. boards, Vol, III. (New Series) of 
RANSACTIONS of the AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL gg held at Phy rer 
for Bi pe 1 Useful Knowl » (Pu e Socie 
Most of the papers display both bh philosophical abit calle as- 
ddauen investigation.” —Literary Gazette. 
Sold in London by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





nner” of the Royal Families foot ee @ New Work 
al ¥ Harrow Schoo! 
6d. half.bound ani 
APS por “TABLES of CHRONOLOGY 
and GENEALOGY, illustrative of the History of 
Europe: Selected and Translated from Monsieur Koch’s * T'a- 
pas hai Revolutions de l'Europe,” for the Use of Harrow 
*,* The present Work was undertaken with a view to illus- 
trate a Course of Elementary Lectures on Modern History, lately 
introduced at Harrow School: the repetition of the Map of Eu- 
rope, with the names and divisions suitable to Seven different 
Periods of History, the Genealogies of the Royal Houses, and the 
Chronological Table from the overthrow of the Western Empire, 
will render this work, it is hoped, a useful companion to the his- 
torical works of Gibbon and ussell, of Mr. Hallam and M. Sis- 
London: Baldwin and Cradock. 





dinburgh Gazetteer, New Edition. 
In 1 large Z 8v0. Bed ne a Return of 1881, 


DINBURGH ¢ GAZETTEER, or 

ge poe Geographical Dictionary; forming a ‘com. 

plete om o! bie re sical, ceasicals Statistical, and 
Commercial. ‘om t! 


e larger . 
Printed for Renguean i Rees, Orme, Brown, Gr Green, and Longman, 
a and A. Black, —— 
Of whom may be bh: 

Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical Dic- 

tionary, 6 vols. 8vo. 51, 5s. boards. 
Also, as an Accompaniment to the above Works, 

New General Atlas, constructed by A. Arrow- 
smith from the latest ‘Authorities, Eprtiains 54 Maps, royal 4to. 
36s. half-bound; coloured, 2/. 12s. 6d. 





Turton's British Shella, 
In foolscap 8vo. = 10 coloured Plates, comprising Figures 
of 150 Specimens, 10s. 


ANUAL ‘of the LAND "on FRESH. 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS; 

arranged according — the more Modern Systems of Classifica- 

tion, and described from —¥ Ss aeons in the Author’s 
Cabinet. By W. TURT' 


London: Longman, Rees, — co, Green, and Co. 





he zens — of Guy’ 's Pocket Cyclopedia. 
th 


Ina thick 1 12mo. 
Ges. POCKET CYCLOPZDIA ; or, 

itome of Universal Knowledge. Designed for’ Senior 
Scholars in K3chools, and for Young Persons in general; contain- 
| ing multifarious and useful information on numerous subjects 
necessary to be known by all Persons, yet not to be found in books 
of general use in Schools. 

JOSEPH GUY, 


Sates of the we Question- Bock, School Geography, &c. 
» to di vi thin, 





pprop Cuts, 


price 10s, ba. boards, 





nised, and Vindicated, ‘upon § Scriptural and Sci 
tending to remove the and D eigenen, 
Systems, ~~ to pm te ‘the Cayils of S — Jews, and Infi- 
dels. -/ the late Rev. WILLIAM HALES, D, 

Rector of Killesandra, in Ireland, and formerly Fellow of Tri- 
nity Cottones and Professor of Oriental Languages in the Univer- 


sity of Dublin. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. poe Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal. 








the quick and 


“ These sketches all betra; 
4, Race oe uti power “ofa a ated 


the rapid and energetic han 
gerius, The whole col! 
by Harding.”—Atlas. 


The Fish-Market, from a Picture a the 





late R. P. Bonington, engraved in mezzotinto by J. P. Quill 
tise ¢ ag Plate 20h inches by 13}. Prints 1/. 1s. 


rine for od Sor James mes Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 
Collins’s New Prin: 

TH FISH E RMAN’S DEPARTURE. 
Finished Proofs of this Engraving may now be seen (and 
impressions secured, in the order subscribed for) ag an early 
geicstion at Messrs, Colnaghi, Son, and Co.; i Moon, Boys, and 
sans Molteno and Graves; Carpenter and Son ond | Bond 
Pneneig or the Publisher, Francis Collin ins, 62, Great Marlborough 








8vo. 
BSERVATIONS on the HEALTHY and 
DISEASED PROPERTIES —. BLOOD. 
By WILLIAM STEVEN 
ohn M uray, Albemarle Breet. 





Complete in in 2 vols. Bvo. price 4l. in n boards, 
LORA ME D I Cc A. 
This elegant, useful, an cheap Pi i 
now complete, in 31 Numbers. . proof st its cheapness, it need 
only be stated that each Number contains Six accurate and well- 
coloured delineations for 2s. 6d. and that the Work complete is 
illustrated with nearly 200 coloured Plates, for the sum of 4!. 

For the accommodation of those who are desirous of possessing 
the Work without so large an outlay at once, any No. or Nos. may 
be had separately, price 2s. 6d. 

This Work will be found a great acquisition to the Medical 
Bot so to the Student preparing for Apothe- 








0 BO OKSELLERS.—The Advertiser 
= rs his services to take the superintendence and active 
part in bey management of the Business of a Bookseller and 
tioner, either in London or the Country. He thoroughly un- 
noon s his Business, was brought up in one of the first Houses 
po ny and has for many years filled situations of trust and 
Belerences of the highest character will be given; and Letters 
wn nent addressed to C. B., care of Mr. Genbeitien, Panser 
ey, Paternoster Rew, will be immediately attended to. 
LL 





This day is published, 


CATALOGUE of highly-curious 

as pinable and useful Books, including the 

D.D. = yey Devon ; - Dr. Ran- 

stol; an ev. Joseph Sten tennett, in 

ill Languages, and on a great variety of Subjects; but chiefly 
‘Ustrative Tenngtish History, with many excellent Works in 
Books sod x Catalogue contains a véry extensive Collection 
é ‘amphlets — to the period of the Charles's 
Arching, Commonwealth, and those especially a relate to 
nade writhes Laud, including a numerous assem lage of Pasqui- 
a that eminent Prelate, will be found to be 


i - a curiou: 

¢ whole are on sale, by W 
wh, » by Wm. Strong, Bristol and Exet 
League aes me (peice ae, 6d.) may be had and also of Messrs, 


Libraries - 


caries’ Hall, the MP iates being correct re; a of the 
Plants, which can be proved by comparin with Nature. 
Published by John Churchill (late Ca low ond Wilson), 
16, Princes Street, Soho. 








le field’s Greek T 
In 2 large and closely printed vols. 8vo, price 36s. boards, (dedi- 
coets by permission, to His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 


DHE GREEK TESTAMENT, with 
lish Noten, Oristens Philological 4) Vw tical. 
By the Rev. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, B.D 
Of Sidney College, Ce ; Vicar of Bi i 43 tland. 
Express! adapted to the use oof Academical Students (including 
the First Classes in Public Schools) and epee for Holy 
Orders; though, at the same time, i as 
Manual Edition for the use of gee Rebhers generally. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and ee 0 G., and F. 
Rivington; J. Murray; Whittaker 2 A, Ca.; J. Bohn, Lon- 
don: and J. and J. J. Deighton; T. Govveases 3 ra R. Newby, 
Cambridge. 











n post Svo. price 7s. 6d. boar 
rue ORIGIN, SCIENCE, and END of 
MORAL TRUTH; or, an Exposition of the Inward 
Principle of Christianity. 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivin, 
*and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





In jorance of gs becoming 
con station in life to an is insupportably mortifying and de- 
gradivg.”—Anon. 
The 1 Oth edition, vpolarged, with Guts. improved, and 
with 
London; Printed for Baldwin and Cradoc 
and Co.; J. Booth; J, 
and Marshall. 
New Editions Hl the eee ing pevaler School Books 


Guy’s School Geograph » with 7 Maps, 12th 
edition, royal 18mo, 8s. bound in r 
Key to ditto, le. 6d. 


4 oy, s Astronomy, many Plates, royal 18mo. 
* Guy’ s General School Question-Book on all 


3. Longman, Rees, 
Booker; Whittaker mee Co. 5 and Simpkin 


is | Subjects gery 2 to enlarge the boundaries of Juvenile Know- 


ledge, &c. w and improved edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. hand. 


somely bound. 


awe s Chart of History, on a sheet, coloured, 


Guy’ s British Primer, half-bound, 6d. 
Guy's British Spelling-Book, 34th edition, 
1s. 6d. bou 


Guy’ $ “New British Expositor, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


bound. 

Guy’s New British Reader, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bd. 

Guy’s School Ciphering Book, on fine post 
writing paper, 4to. 8s. 6d, alf-bound. 

a price only 6d. 

*s Tutor’s Assistant, or complete Scho- 

ll pe thmetic, 7th edition, 12mo. price only 2s. bound. 

_ Gay’ 8 8 Key to the Same, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 





HE EDINBURGH. “NEW PHILOSO. 

PHICAL JOURNAL, No. 95, Pe 
Containing, among other | Articles, of the 
On the Russian Vapour 


Philosophical Ch of Dr. 

Bath, by Dr. Traill, of Bae 5 the Vitality of Toads 
enclosed in Stone and Wood, by Professor Buckland—On the 
Foniamental Types of Or; anisation, by Dr. Treviranus—Physio- 
logical Investigations ari om the Mechanical Effects of At- 
mospherical Pressure on the Animal Frame, by John Dalton, 
F.R.S. &c. dc: 

Also, price 6s. 


The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jour- 
ay’ — CKII. July 1632. With a Plate. 
am Black, Bdinburgh; and Longman and Co. London. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 


Ellie's Latin EBrercises. 
Price 3¢. 6d. bound, the 13th edition, 
AS COLLECTION of ENGLISH 


for School-beys to re-translate into Latin, and 
Principal Rules in the Eton Syntax, with 
to other Grammars. 


WEA Pry. M.A. 
J. pf oceans Bald- 
as ane d Barton; 
bynes "isdiaeweeth 
tors Poole and ig cowie sn and G. and J. Robin- 


fe i rs a Key to this Work, 

the actual passages from the best edition of the 
ro, it has been found that ne hat he Engle, in many in- 
i too much from th: his new edition, 
haracterised by a anon revision of the English, 

fect, in number, |» tense, voice, and 
xemplification of the 

inal, las rar as the idioms 

ow. itor has also xed 


Latin Verb it is hoped that this excel- 
atohs of Lesko, a so near 


PeERcIans, soanstated 8 from the Writings of Cum, 








to the Second and Third Parts of 
Ellis’s Exercises, with References to the Passages in Cicero. 
19mo. 3d edition, | pice 8s. bound. 





Rogers’ Reform Act. 
In a pocket size, price 5s. Gd. boards, 
HE PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 
ACT, 2 Will. 4,c. 45, — Notes, containing a complete 
vamea wins st Tables and a ee Index. aa 
SN N ROGERS, 


Esq. 

the Inner his Majer Barrister-at- iw 
‘by his Le pon 8 Law "Printers, for J. and 
Portugal Street, 


that 8 





Londen: 
i T. Clarke, Law B 
in. 
N.B. This Treatise contains the Act in full. 


and Dr. Ric 
III. Todd’s _ of Archbishop C: 
v. ville’s Rules for 


HE NEW NUMBER of the “QUAR-| 
TERLY REVIEW is published this day. 
I. Memoirs, Correspond coated unedited Writings of Di- 


II. American Ornithology. By Wilson, Lucien Bonaparte, 
hardson. 





ranmér. 
the Preservation of Health, and 
Prolongation of the exclusi 


Vi. d Nugent’s nef Bogland, of Hampden. Life of Charles I. 
i D’Israeli, LL.D. 
Lord Mahon’s War of Succession in Spain. 
Vili. Mrs. Somerville’s Celestial Mechanics. 
1X. Stages of the Revolution 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








r Summer Reading. 
OUNTRY "HOUSES. A Novel. 


«* The clever authoress of * Country Houses’ has no an 
tocracy Gaiage a country ~~ 


Fifteen Months’ nthe’ Pilgrimage throug 
den Tracts of Khuzistan ‘ersia, in ian ool 
Stocqueler, Esq. 


Ill. 
Mrs. Jameson’s New Work, , Caaracterioties 
of Women, Moral, Poetical, and F 
Vignettes, designed and etched by the i 
Iv. 
Woman’s Love, a Novel. 








h untrod- 
» ByJ.H. 





« It has the style, Manner, and age of Madame ee St. 


the writer of b par tains 
of analytical examination into the Leva and its Og 





Published this New Ba Messrs. Colburn and 
ee 


THE HEIDENMAUER; or, the 


By J. F. COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ~ a “Spy.” &c. &e. 


Excursions in India. By C Capt. Thos. Skin. 
ner, 3lst Regiment. 2 vols. with P commutes: ° a Walk 
over the Himalaya Mountains, to the Bources of the Jumna and 
the Ganges. 
Lae Whenete an neat — deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, a is, whose head: 
It was ay hint to t ninth . ve hetven, 


Fortune-Huntin, . “Tale of Modern Life, 
By the Author of “ First ove.” 8 vols. 


Private Corres sibstes of a Wo 
Fashion. 2 vols. ait am of 


Dramatic Stories. 


8 vols. 


ace Beipitae. 


Henry Masterton ; m3 the Young Cavalier, 


By the Author of «« Darnley," wall 8 vols. 


Froissart and his Times. B 
ssart a1 y the late Barry 
“It is a real service to literature to render the animated 


‘by T. Arnold, Esq. 
By J.B. Fraser, 


"&e. 3 vols. 





P 
tions, worthy of our best and most elegant write 
oa —_ Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 
xtensive Establishment the perusal of all New 
Publications Engli ish and Foreign, may be obtained in Town or 
Country. Terms on application. 





Translations the German. 
N HISTORICAL SKETCH of 
Be ager 3 LITERATURE, with copious Bibliogra- 
of Sanscrit Works, and Translations from 
“ery numerous additions and correc- 


tthe Greeks and Romans, 
‘rman Edition of Charles P. Moritz, 


aual of the History of Phi- 

1 hy, by the Rev. Ar Johnson, M.A. 8vo. boards, 16s, 6d. 

rof. Heeren’: istorical es into 

the Pol nd C of the Carthaginians, 

Ethioplans, “and Egyptie 2 vols. 8vo. Maps and Plans, boards, 

Heeren’s Political History of Aycient Greece, 
8vo0. boards, 10s. 6d, 


anual of Ancient History, 8vo. 
*“Niebubr on the phy of Herodotus, | , 


tions. 8vo, boards, 10s. 
The M 

translated from the Fift 

12mo. boards, Plates, 6s 


Tennemann’s ! 





Lindley Murray's gtr excl “gg with the Author's 
last Correct 


NGLISH GRAMMAR comprehending 
the Principles and Rules of the La > me ae by 
appropriate Exercises, and a Key to the Exercises. 2 vols. 8vo. 
th edition, + boards. 
English Grammar, 12mo. 45th edition, 4s. 
bound 
Abridgment of Lindley Murray’s English 
Grammar, [11th edition, 1s. bound. 
English Exercises, adapted to Murray’s En- 
glish es 89th edition, 2s. bound. 
Key to the English Exercises, 19th edition, 
2s.6d. bound. The Exercises and Key together, 4s. 6d. bound. 
Introduction to the English Reader; or, a 
Selection of Prose and Poetry, &c. 27th edition, 8s. bound. 
English Reader; or, Pieces in Prose and 
Poetry, from the best Writers. 2ist edition, 4s. 6d. bound. 
Sequel to the English Reader; or, Elegant 
in Prose and Poetry. 7th edition, re 6d. bound. 





and ~ Hist the Scythians, Gete, and 8 8vo. 6s. 
xford, = Talboys; Whittaker and Co. London. 


Price 6s. the Twenty-third No. of 


Ae BRITISH CRITIC—QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW~and ECCLESIASTICAL 


wabeau and the French Revolution—Mitford’s 
—Hall’s ee 
ayy chi Theologi Library, 
on Ma nery—Theologica rary; 
cnsistency of Revelation—Christus Stecinrar| 
rmons; Hall, Mortimer, W. Clerical 

—Edinburgh Sessional £ Schoo! and Parochial Institutions—Bur- 
Se e—State of the Dioceses in England and 
Printed for ee ra rears Cnereay 
* and F. t. Paul’s Churchyar 

”and W) Waterloo Place, Pall Mall ¥ 





cient Chronol 
Shuttleworth’s 








Bishop Mant’s Sermons. 
Price 1/. 1s. boards, the 6th edition (the Three Vols. in Two) of 


ERMONS for Parochial and Domestic Use, 


designed to bccn and enforce, in d View, 


Introduction au Lecteur Franqols 5 | ou, Re. 
cueil des Piéces choisies; avec 1’E: 
des Phrases difficiles. Sth edition, 3s. 6d. bound. 

Lecteur Francois ; ou, Recueil des Piéces, 
en Prose et en Vers, tirées des Meilleurs Ecrivains, pour servir & 
perfectionner dans la Lecture. 5th edition, 5s. bound. 

English Spelling-Book, with Reading Les- 
sons, adapted for Children. 239th edition, 1s. 6d. bound. 


Fi rst Book for Children, 20th edition, 6d. 


Printed for 
Darton, 





» Rees, Orme, and Co., and Harvey and 
antens and Wilson a Sons, York. 

Of whom may be h 

Life of Lindley Murray, by Himself. 8vo. 

9s. boards. 

Grammatical Questions, adapted to Murray’s 
Grammar. By C. Bradley, A.M. 2s. 6d. bound. 

First Lessons in English Grammar, designed 


as an Introduction to Murray's Grammar abridged. 





the most important Articles of C’ BT ey Faith and Practice. 
CHARD M 
(Now Lord Bishop of Down and faethe Domestic Chaplain 
Printed for 3.° to A spe fate {oo oe a 
ni! for » an vington, St. Paul’s C arch rd,and 
Water! oo Pisce, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford ‘ta 





6th edition, 10s. 6d. boa’ 
RAMI! M: AR of the GERMAN LAN. 
GUAGE. 
By GEORGE HENRY NOEHDEN, Ph. D. L 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme and Co.; oa Catiett; J. 
Booth; Baldwin and Cradock; J. ker; Dulau and Co.; 
Treuttel and Co.; = mane and Marshall; Black and Co. ; and 
W. J. and J. Mayna 
of een ml may be had, by Dr. Noehden, 
Exercises for Writing German, according to 
the Rules of Grammar. 19mo. 5th edition, 8s. boards. 
Rabenhorst’s Pocket Dictionary of the Ger- 
man and > lish Laaghage:. By G. H. Noehden, LL.D. Ph. D. 
3d edition, . bound. 


2d edition of 
ONNEGAN’S GREEK and ENGLISH 
LESION, Alphabetical! . This Edition 
the Work hes aesrrtteny the remainder eed Se 
Fas pais A Boe ean * oe 





t- 2 3columns. Half 





Dr. " Butler’ 's Geography, Allases, &c. 
n 8vo. new edition, 9s. boards, 
KETCH ‘of MODERN and ANCIENT 
GEOGR pt for the Use of Schools. 
By MUEL BUTLER, D.D. 
"Archdeacon of Derby, &c. 
y the same Author, 
‘Atlas of Modern Geography, consisting of 
22 coloured Maps, 8vo. 2s. half-bound. 
Atlas of Ancient Geography, consisting of 
21 coloured Maps, with a complete accentuated Index. 8vo. 12s. 
half-boand. 
General Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
graphy, 43 coloured Maps, and 21 Indexes. 4to. 24s. half-bound. 
* The Indexes contain the latitude and longitude of all the 
peers and in that of the Ancient Atlas the quantities are 


“Outline ston cette Copy-Books, in 4to. 


on Dr. Butler’sAtlases. 4s.each, 








sewed; 7s. 3. Od. t 
Outline Ma ps of Ancient Geography, selected 
by Dr. Butler om Penn Ancient Atlas. Folio, 10s. 6d. 
Praxis on the Latin Prepositions ; being an 
Attempt to illustrate “e# Griaine | ey a Govern- 
ment. 8vo. 4th edition, 6s. 6d. b 3 7s. 6d. bo 


Key to the same, Bvo. 6s. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 


picturesque paw aed of Froissart (whose wring ated may trul; _ 
d as the of History) familiar to public 
generally.” "— Globe. 


HE MESSIAH. —A second edition o! of the 
new Poem, entitled “ The Messiah,” by the aoe of 
«* The Omnipresence of the Deity,” is now vat 
be ordered of all Booksellers in ‘Town or Country. 
250, Regent Street, London, Office of the British Magesine. 
yy and Na 
HE UNITED" ‘SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for July, 
contains, among others, the following important Papers, viz.— 
Arms and Arts—Maritime Speculations, No. I. Patronage add 
Premium Promotion—Prospects of Canada in the event of a 
War—Observations upon Naval Architecture or Constractian. 
By Capt. W. Symonds, R.N.—On the Nautical Almanac—Dis- 
tribution of the entire Army to the Ist of .July—Letters from the 
West Indies, No. I.— ollections of a Sea Life (conttanaees 
The British Cavalry on the Peninsula (continued)—Notes from 
Van Diemen’s \—History of His Majesty’s Ship Cumberland 
of seventy-four guns—Memoirs of the Services of the late Vice- 
Admiral cea Sag am of the Services of the eet 
General James Dunlop—Monument to the joint M 
the late Major-General Goes Mackie, c. B., sed. Major-Ge 
David Stewart, K.C.B. at St. L 
Remarks on the State of he Navy. a Ca gt pe 
enn R.N. eee from the Out Ports—'! 
folio. h 


n Africa and Coleniea 
tion—Field Signals—Foreign Miscellany. 
Published Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington Btres Btreet. 











w edition, post Bvo. 108. Gd. "7" 
LEANINGS i in NATURAL HISTORY. A 
with — Recollections. 
EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
Surveyor ra His Majesty’s Parks and Palaces. 
Being a Companion to the Journal of a Naturalist. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On Monday will be published, in | vol. ifull 
price 7s. 6d. 
T H E 





Vv 8 2 fF. 
N.B. This little Tale is intended to illustrate the 
Country Life of the higher class of the mae Aristocracy. 
Extract from Saturday's Athene 
« The announcement of this little tale states s that itis intended 
to illustrate the country life of the higher class of the English 
The of the work will command more 
than common comstderation: The typography is singularly beau- 
tiful, and the engraved ornaments are of a very superior ee 
tion. The frontis iece is really a work of art. The botanica 
representation of the curious bee orchis, coloured from nature, 
will deservedly attract attention ; and the illuminated title-page 
—for it deserves to be so called, rather than engraved—is = 
tremely elegant. Whether the earl’s coronet in the centre re! os 
to the rank of the fair author or to the story, we shall leave t . 
reader to determine; but the whole getting-up is not only “age < 
the common style, but indicates an employment of wealt ~s 
taste such as authors who write for profit hardly dare venture on “ 
We must, however, defer our notice of this work a 
week: we the less regret this delay, as it will not be publish: wed 
some days. From the slight glance that we have —_ star 
earlier part of the volume, we are enabled to say that th ta 
production of a very amiable mind, perfectly familiar w: 4 
class of life which the author has undertaken to desc - 
dipping into the story, there appears in ita mr gree of 
romance than, from pea oe of the Re baraetnagg == 
ease of the i ted 
James Fraser, 215, io Street. 








t 
: ished every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, ® 
lhe LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington upd 
Waterloo Bridge, wens and 13, South 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Hil 
rlbor ough, ‘Ave Maria Lane, —< 
we D. FR ~h - 
and Co. ; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Age™ 
America, °. Rich, 19, Red Lion Square, London. 
J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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